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ABSTRACT ; y \ . - • : ' . 

/ The Occupational SuryiVal Skills (OSS) -Mccules.r«ere.^/ 
des'iqned to of fef high school students an ^Opportunity to develop 
skills applicable to a wide ,range of jots in the work wojld and to 
develop .positive attitudes^ perceptions r and motivations toward Work. 
The primary purpose'of this stu-dy was to, descritc'' and interpret the 
influence of the ' OS:^ Modules on the attainment of . Qcciipat ional 
survival skill^s and attitudes toward eitplcyment by* selected 
coopera ti ve iof f ice occupation? students, special needs students and 
Comprehensive Employment Training Act student3i Students Here ^ 
selected as intact, classrooijt groups, Da.ta from^ claissroom dtis^rvations 
and interviews with participating teachers, and students w€re ^ 
collected during a fifteen- week period, Opicionnaires liere completed 
bV teachers- and students at the conclusion of the fifteen-Heek period 
to provide 'l?oth quantitative and qualitative summary data- The 
Occupational Survival Skills Infprmaticn Test and the Career Maturity 
Inventory Attitude -Scale: were -administered to the students 'in each 
program group at the conclusion of -the fifteen^week period. The 
variabres of amount of work experience^ work plans^ and educational 
plans were- f ound to bear signif icant, relationships tc attair.ment of " 
occUpait ion ai survival skills^ Significant relationships %ere found . 
between "*studeh;ts* attitudes toward employment and the variables of > 
grade ley elr siex, work plans, and educational plans- (Descriptions bf 
the modules axe available in CE 018 SSe^-bSe^ a.nd module tests are in 
CB 018 569:1 (Author/CT) ' I 
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ABSTRACT 



The curricul urn materials enti tied > Meth als for Teachi 

dccupational SurvlvaV $kiT1s (OSS)v were designed to offer high school 
: students an opportunity to devlelop skills applicable to a wide range of - 
: jobs, in the work world and to dievelop attitudes, perceptions, and motiva- 
tions toward work. The primary \pui:po§e of this study was to describe and 
interpret the influence of the OSS. Modules on the attainment of ciccupa- ^ 
tionaT survival skills and attitudes toward employment of selected Cooper- 
y ' ative Office' 0ccupat44Qn^ and CETA studenhts. ^tudents were 

: selecteH'as intact ^classroom groups. 

.QuaVitaiive data from class rc|om observations ^^a^ 
participating teachers and students 'were collected! by the investigator 
)V .during a fifteen week period, Opinionnaires were completed by. teachers 
and. students at the conclusion of the fifteen week period to provide both 
quantitative and qualitative summary, data. • - 

-The Occupational SurvivaT Skills Information Test (OSSIT) , designed 
neasure the attainment of occupati onal survi val ski 1 Is > and the Career 
Maturity Inventory Attitude Scale. (CMIAS) (Cri tes , 1973) , utilized to 
J /^measure attitude toward employment wer^e administered to the. students in 
. each program .group- at the conclusion. of the fifteerTweek period. The 
OSSIT an^ CMIAS were also admini stered "to a comparative class from each 
p^bgra(n group to determine any apparent differences ih atta.inment of 
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■' * " ■ ■ 'V ■ ■ " •• . ■ ^\ ■ ' ■ V • - • ' ' ' . . ' ' ' - . ■ . . . '• 

occupational survival skills and attitudes toward employment between/ 
: ' students :Who had been exposed to the OSS Modules and students who had • 
' .not been taijght any of the OSS Modules. The data' from these test scores : r - 

' : were, analyzed using analySTS^of varianw^^^^^ ^ • ' 

- : • . Significant differences (p <■ .01) in the attainment of , occupational 
•survival, ski TVs and attitudes toward em^ between ' 

program groups. ' ' " ' a % 

J ; . Significant differences (p < .05). weire also found in attainment of occu- 
pational survival skills between students. who were exposed and were not ex- , 
•posed to the OSS Modules./ However, the amount of exposure (number of sessions 
.. taught from ea^(:h Mpdule) did not have a significant effect on' attaj^^^ 
bccupatiopal survival skills.:^ The effect of exposure to the OSS Modules on 

■■ : - \ : ■ \ ■ ■ : . ■ ; ... • - . ■ ■ , . ■ . , - ,. . ; - 

V students' attitudes toward employment wais not significant. ^ 

An analysis of the relationship between scores obtained on the OSS IT / 
and on the CMIAS by all students participating in '£he study resulted in a ; 
congelation coefficient of .506 (p < .01). 

The variables of amount of work "experience, work plans, ancj educa-- 
tional plans were found to bear significant relationships to attainment of 
occupational survival skills. However, the variables of grade level , sex, 
and. socioeconomic status were found not to bear significant relationships : . * 
to .attainment of occupational survival skills. \. 
Significant relationships were found between students* attitudes 
^ toward employment and the variables of sex, work plans, and ^ 

educatjional plans. The' variables of amount of work experie^iice and socio-'' 

r:.: :--:M: .-.yv; 
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economic status were found not to bear significant relationships to att^- 
•tudes toward employment. 

The results of this study indicate, that if the following conditions 
are-satisfied, the OSS Modules can be usejd effectively by, ^nd are useful 
to^both studehts arid teachers: 1 ) the teacher and ^ students should per- 
. ceive the OSS Modules as being relevant'and be motivated to, learn opcupa- 
tlonal survival skills; 2) adequate classroom time should be allocated to 
the learning of occupational, survival skills; arid 3) the students' learning 
abilities should be compatible with the learning activities contained, in 
the OSS Modules. , It e(ppears that the teaching of occupational- survival 
Skills is relevant to the current bccupatlxmal needs and future , career 
aspirations.of a wide range of high sc|iool studerits. , 
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1 CHARTER I : ' . . 

^' r * ^ ". ■ , lntr;9duction ' ^' 

Impprtanco^ of th^^ . . A ' . : • .• 

Work .1s 'a fundfiimeMal effo/t of" life f of individuals in our society. 
For mon people, f his effort results in pai 4 employment. - Work will remain 
a very signtficant factor ii( the lives of infiividuals despite changing 

V ' ■ ■ -. 2 / ■ •■ , .. ■ ■ , 

WOPker attitudes, changing economic and so(fi"etal demands, arid efforts • ' 

L ' '■■ ' ' ' ■ ' •■ ■ " •" ' ^ ' • I ■ . ■ 

designed to humariize and redesign it. People not only haVe to work, in • 

■ ; : ■ ■ / - " .. ' - ■' : ^ • ' : . 

most cases, /f or ecoriotnic survival, but alsq pursue wdrk a,s the vehicle for 

their own fulfillment. - ,/ - - 

• ' ■. • ■ ■ ■ / ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■" . ■ ■ , ■ ' " • ■' 

In a receht/study: designed to examine .what has happened to work 'in 
America during/the;, present ceritlTry, Levjtan (1973) concluded .that 'although' 
there have been farr.reaching changes occurring in Work -and its mean ihg 
for individuals, there, is no f^Jresee.able ehd to i^ork, no^ crisis of disr 



contented workers, or no svye&ping humanization of jobs on the horizon. 
The heed for indivi duals- to prepar? themselves for "work will 'continue to 
miinlfest itself into the future. . .. ^ ■ 

// Part of thefKesponsibility for preparing individuals lFo'r' work rests 
. with the school. Many writers have recognized. the interdependence >ithat 

/ ■ ' 4 ■ ■ .-. ■ ■ . ■ . r^'r/ :'" ■■ ' 

/exists between the school and society. Changes in the spctal and economic 



■ / . . . 

■/ structures lead to qoncomitant changes in' the educational structure. ■ - 

^ ■ .:■ . ■ . ■■ '■/■^ / 

Feinberg and Rosemont (1975)'. suggest that education involves the, trans- ' 

mission. of cultural nomis and values and the training of students to take 
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their place in society. In this vyay, the school reinforces^e imaiges that, 
are dominant in society. Students learn. habitS) that are essential for the 

, .-, ; • . ■■ ■ • ■ ■ . ■ • ■ ■ ^ 

maintenance of Industrial society. Characteristics such as punctuality, der 
peiidability, and loyalty are emphasized eith,er directly'' or indirectly by the 
schools. In many respects, the school serves to bridge the gap which exists 
between the, private life of the family und the public work of: the .society. 

In recent years, concern has been expressed that the leducational system 
may not be preparing students adequately for working in society. Pierce, 
(1973) maintains that the school does not provide either job skills or 
copihg^skills that enable perso^' to' lead satisfying,' self-confident lives. 
Data from a study designed to determine the key variables associated with 
students obtaining and maintaining a job af4er training? ("Transition to 
Work," Associates for Research in Behavior, Inc. , 1973) indicated that 
beyond adequate skill levels^and placement opportunities, students need to 
develop* certain attitudes, perceptions, and motivations re^rding employ- 
. ifient. ■ ' ■ ■'■ , .•' 

Contemporary emphases, lipon career education and career development • 
suggest that individuals formulate anif" develop, attitudes toward work during 
their early years in the home anjd school whic*h' are critical to later sufc- 
cessful performance on the job. Kazanas (1974) 'summarized the/ career 
education movement as being based upon the idea that students must be given 
t|ie opporturiTty to develop positive attitudes .toward work within a chosen , 
career. -The same point of view was taken by Calhpun and Finch (1976) when, 
they wrote Career education focuses on broad self-realization, social , 
responsibility, and^affective value components" (p. 5). 



Despite the apparent concern for teaching affective responses- toward 
work, a limited amount of curriculum material is available to teachers and 
students which offers students an^opportunity to deyf^lop positive attitudes, 
perceptions, and motivations toward worL For the most part, educational 
and training' efforts have been directed toward the measurement and improve- 
ment of skill development. To attempt tcensure that educational programs 
concerning work are> fulfil ling in<^ividual student needs .and preparing suc- 
cessful and satisfied vypfK^rs, educators must- be* concerned about -the;- 'a^^^ 
jtudes, perceptions, and motivations of students toward wqrk. These attri- 
butes appear to be important factors in the student's orientation to wqrky 
job satisfaction,. and job production. The extent to which curriculum 
materials influence and affect student^' attitudes ,^43erceptions, and motiva- 
tions toward employment needs to be investigated. 
Statement of 4:he Problem 

The essence ^of occupational survival for the individual is the attain- 
ment of skills necessary to maintain an -occupation which may lead to a 
meaningful, satisfying, and productive worJcing career. The development of 
attitudes, perceptions, and motivations toward various aspercts of work may 
be the initial step, which students need to take in order for them to. achieve 
occupational competence. Pilot testing and ^initial field testing of the 
Occupational Survival Skills curriculum materials in selected Illinois high 
schools dupincf 1975-76 indicated a favorable acceptance by both teachers 

' ■ ■ ' f • 

and students. ^However, no attempt was made to determine the influences 6f 

"■• * ("■■■ ■ '. 

the curriculum materials on students' attainment of oecupational survival 



iskills or on.their.attUudes, perceptions, and motivations toward work/ 

Curriculum materials and teaching 'methods that purport to help prepare 
students for*work need to, , be /evaluated. reg and 
Usefulness for particular groups of students. It is unlikely that all cur- 
riculum materials vri 11 have the same appropriateness for all types of 
. students. > 

To provide'^useful and practical information, evaluation of work-priented 
curriculum .niaterTals. must broader:; than the .narrow concept, of measur'^- 
■ ment of progress toward specified objectives. Charactel'i sties of the \ 
learriihg, environment, characterji sties .of the learners., anid the interactibn 

0? students and teachers within that learning environment need to be des- 
, ■ ■ ... i t ■ . ■ ■ ' ■. \ ■ ■ ■ 

cribed. .Measurement and prediction are useful in, the evaluation of cum -\ 
■ ■ ' . ■ I ■ ' ■ . ■ ■■ . ■ ' . \' 

cul urn materials, but description irvterpretation should also be a primary 

concern. To be of practical value, an evaluation of curriculum^ materials 
must, describe, where and how -^he materials are utilized; advantages and dis- 
advantages of the, materials as seen by those involved directly; and how 
students* knowledge of the content of the-.curriculum materials and their 
attitudes: toward employment are affected. 
Background of the Study , 

Focusirig on the" need for career education curriculum materials,- Nelson 
(1977) directed a- project to develop curriculum materials designed to offer 
ligh school students an cfftrtunity^to develop attitudes, perceptions, and 
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motivations toward work. The curriculum modules entitled Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Occupati.onal Survival Skills were designed to be used either 
as a set of twelv^ related modules or i^^pendently. 



; The Occupational Survival Skills Prolect was sponsored by the Research 

^ • ■ , • ' ,' . . • ■ , .. . .■ 

and Deyelopment Section^ Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Educationv ITTinois Office of Ecfucation, and conducted by the Department 

. V ■ ■ . . .i; ... • • ■ > 

of Vocattbhal and- Technical Education, University of 111 inois. The purpose 

of the OSS project was to develop curriculum materials for teachers to 

better equip high school students wijth the basic knowledge, competehrcies 

and behaviors needed to maintain their future occupations successfully and 

to cope with a changing occupational environment effectively,.^ 

Phase One of the OSS project consisted of four research studies de-. 

signed to provide basic information leading to the identification of the 

skills and knowledge deemed necessary for occupational survival • O'Neil 

(1976) studied worker perceptions of ski 11$ necessary for survival in the 

world of work: , : ' » " * 

" " Through consensus of respondents, the following skills 
appeared to be extremely important for occupational 
survival regardless of occupational; classifications: \ ; 

i) being dependable, 2) giving an honest day's work, ^ 

3) knowing what is expected of you^ 4) maintaining ' 
good health, and 5) managing time and materials ef- 
ficiently.. Aside from these extremely important skills, 

V ^twelve additional^ skills, were identified. . • as bei:ng . 

r 'important for occupational survival : 1 ) getting al?$ng 
. with people with a variety of personalities, 2) working 
as a team member, 3). understanding written information, 

4) having basic writing skills, 5) knowing your own 
abilities, strengths and weaknesses, 6) being loyal to . 
the organization for which you work, 7) making indepen- 
dent decisions, 8) using initicftive. and imagination, ^ 

- 9) locating information, materials and equipment, ^ 
10) working without close superviston,' 11 ) working under 
tension or pre.ssure, and 12> adjusting to various work 
situations (pp. 93-94). 

This initial study was the foiindati on fo^ further research regarding the 

opinions of students, parents and school personnel concerning the teaching 



'6f pccupaitional survival skills. 



Scan! an (1976) determined the opinions of students and: parents con -^^^^ 
cerning the teaching' 6f occupaifional survival skills. \The followi ng nine 
skills were ranked as high-ly important: 1) basic speaking skills, 2) basic 
?arTthmetic skills, 3) initiative/and ilnagi nation, 4) knov/^ledge bf employer 
.expectations; 5) getting along with a vai^iety of people, i5)\ dependability', 
7 ) maintai n i ng good heal th , 8 ) bas i c wri ti ng s ki 11 s y and 9 ) ' punctual i ty . ~ 
This study offered evidence.>,that teaching the above skills would receive 
wide -acceptance^ ^b^^^^^ and; parents; \ 

Prison* (197,5) studied, the opinions of schbol personnel (teiachers; 
courtselorsi^ari'd cidniihistrators-) doncerning.the teaching of occupatioi^l 
sur:vival skills. The. findings of tlie study offered evidence that school 
personnel are in agreement with studen^an^ the importance 

of teaching cer'tain occu^^-ional su^ ' * \ 

Richardson (1975) identified the instructional strategies teachers \ 
would be most likely to': use .to teach groups of skills necessary for sur- 
vival in the world of work, ^rqup discussiort, problem solving, demonstra- 
tions and supervised work experiences were strategies^ that were identified 
by teachers most frequently. These strategies were identified by teachers 
as being Student centered and parti cip(^tory; in nature. ' Regarding the 
teaching and subsequent student identification of personal values, /attitudes 
and expectations, the group discussion strategy was identified by the 
teachers as the most likely method to be utilized. 

The major task of Phase Two of the OSS project was the development of 
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ihstructional modules for twelve curtriculuin areas. The following are the 

instructional modules developed during Phase Two of the OSS project: ^ 

1) Working. in Organizationsv 2) f^otivation for Work, 3) Understanding Self, 
■'K' ' '. ■ . . - i •:• ■ • ' ■ ■ ' 

4)* Interpersonal Relations, 5)' Effective Communication, 6) Using Creativity 
' . • . • , . ^ ' . J- 

at Work; 7) Problem Solving, 8) Authority and Responsibility, 9) Leadership, 

10) Coping with -Conflict, 11 ) Copinq with Chan'ge, and 12) Adapting and 
•Planning for the Future.. 

the final report on Phase One of the OSS project (Nelson, 1976) des- 
cribed a module as a standardized and relatively independent unit of teach-, 
.ing-learning materials that is part of a set of- related units. Each module 
was designed to include an overview Of the topic, module objectives , teaching 
iearning strategies and activities, apd supportive resource materials. • 
The Modules were designed mainly for the teacher who would use them as teach- 
ing guides. ' " ^ 

Purpose of the Study . 

■ The primary purpose of this study vias to describe 'and to interpret the 
^influences of the Occupational Survival Skills Modules on selected Coopera- 
tive Offices* Occupations, Special Needs, and CETA {Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act) students' attainment of occupational survival skills and' 
attitudes toward employment. Additional purposes were to determine: . 

1) the effect of amount of exposure to the OSS Modules on students' attain- 

- ■■■ , ■ ■■ . ' ' . , ■ :'; ■■ "' ■ ■ '' ■ ■• ; ■ ■ ' 

ment of occupational survival, skills 'and their attitudes^ toward employment, 

2) the relationship. between attainment of occupational survival -skills and" 



attitudes. toWartf employment, 3) the relatitfnshipS between the variables of 
grade lievel, sex, amount of work e)5perience, socioeconomic status, work 
pTan5,"and educational plans and. students' attainment of occupational sur- 
viyal^skills^and their attitudes toward employment, and. 4) the differences 
in students V and teachers' opinions of the usefulness and, effectiveness, of 
•the OSS Modules. . . 

, The three categories of students selected for the study tend to re- 
present the broad spectrum of students tor whom the modules would appear 
to 'be most useful and effective. Selection • of these categories of students 
allowed for concentration oh population characteristics such as age, goals 
and background rather than just on titles of programs. Descriptions,, / 
jntjeVpretatiohs^v judgm^ data coll ec?ted were utilized 

for generalization to three different student populations with regard to 
tihe effectiveness and usefulness of the Modules. ^ 
Li ifii tat ions ' " - v 

The following limitations of this study should be considered in evalu- 
ating -t he results obtained: >■ - 

Iv Since this study followed the static group comparison design, 

there were limitations related to equivalence of groups. 
2. Students were selected as/participants in this study as intact 
class^i^Som groups in a non-random manner. 
. 3. V student responses may have been affected by. the Jenowl edge that 
they were involved in an experimental program. 



Definition of Terms . ^ , 

/Terms used in this study are defined operatiohany as foVlo/s: 

dccupat i onal Survi val Ski lis . The basic knowledge , trai ts , and coip- 
petencies an individual musti^possess in order to attarin a raeaningfuV, satis- 
fying, and productive working career (0*Neil ,.19>76). ' 

•ModuW/ ^ A standardized and independent^^ unit of, t^chir\g0arning ., 
materials that is part of a set of related units (Nelson, 1976). ^ V' 

; Session, A lesson within a module that requires approxiraatel-^ fi|ty 
raihutes to complete containing an objective, learning activity, and follow- 



■■-■•'^•V' ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ - : : ' .■••10. 

" ' : . \: ' CHAPTER II : " :, 

: : > RQ:view of Ltterature " . . . ; ' - 

. . Teaching skills that are necessary for survi val in the 'wo r.k world is . 
a primary concern of many educators, /^the need for individual sNto prepare 

'.■ t'hiBmselves for v/ork.will continue 1^0 manifest itself in the. future as s 
"varibus 'changes'" in^technoloqy bring about changes i n. occupations. , While 
' in school, individuals hefed to"'be: given an opportunity to formulate and 

•develop attitudes toward wo^k which will lead to "succ^ssfuf performance 

■ ■ ' .. ." ■ ' ' . /.,-., ■■ 

on the, job as they adapt to new work si tueitidhs. • ■ 

tftn study is designed to describe the influences of the OSS Modules i 

. {• ■ ■ ' ■■■ ■ ■ . ■ ■■ ■ . " 

on t\\e attainment of. occupational survival skills and attitudes toward . 
employment of selected high school students. # The information presented : 
tn this chapter identifles.the relevant research and literatuffe, concerning, 
the major aspects of the study, TpiJics are presented in the following • 
sequence: 




1; The Meaning and' 
2,- Attitudes Toward WorP 
. 3. Teaching. Affective Responses Toward Work 
4. Attitude Measurement! 
'5. Trends in Curriculum Evaluation 
The Meaning and Value of Work 

.— - — r ~~r^ ■ , 

The term "work" means many things to different people. Throughout ^ 
history various meanings 'have ,t}een. associated with work. Therefore, the 



;, meaning different people 'associate with worf^ will vary considerably. 
• kazanas, et aV. (1973) reviewed the literature pertaining to the meaning 

and value of work to determine the following factors that are inherent in 

a pragmatic definition of work: . 

.1) Work. is, continuous and leads to additional activity. 

V • / ■ . " ' . ■ . • ■■ 

j • ' - 2) Work results in-^a production of goods and/or services 
r ' \^ ,and in'some instances' carries the connotation of the 

"efficient" production of goods or services. _ 

■ ■ . ■. ' . v7 .. 

' . 3) Work is performed for a personal purpose, but these ; 
•purposes may be-: ( a ) i n tr ins i c-pe rf ormed for self - 
satisTacti on; and/or C'b) extrinsic- performed for pay 
or to secure other forms of remuneration. 

■J " ' ' ■ ■ 

' 4) Work required physical and/or mental exertion. 

5) Work is performed on a regular or on a scheduled basis. 

' 6) Work has socio-psychological aspects in which certain , 
relations must exist. Among those ar'e: (a) the macro- 
sociological aspect which deals with, the relations of 
. >.■ the' worker to the society as a whole; and (b) the micro- 

sociological aspect which relates to the worker's re- 
■ vTationships within his immediate "society of fellow 

workers. 

7) Work involves a degree of constraint which is either 
externally or internally applied (p. 6). 

To be of practical value to a research study, any definition , of work must;^ 



■ V. 



be 'viewed in the context of the meaning and value of work possessed by 
the group of individuals being investigated. 

In recent years, concern has been expressed that young people entering 
the work force m?y perceive the meaning -and value of work differently than 
did previous generations. The traditional work ethic was based on a variety 
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of religious, social, and econoinic beliefs and assumed that work, 1^or of 
V itself , was good for people.^ All honest work possessed dignity and Vorth. 
in general, th6 related literatuYe and research indicates a shift from the 
traditional work ethic to a complex set of work values. 7ytowski (19'7d) 
pointed out -that although these work \)alues have not been defined- clearly, 
they appear to be extremely important to the development of satisfied^ 
workers. Barlow (1973) maintained that social changes have not ruled out 

the'work ethic, but theys have diminished greatly* the role of the family \ 

«■ ■ - ■ ' ■ • ' ■ ' ■ »'* 

■ ■■ ^ ■ 

in providing work experience.. ' ^ 

Hoyt, et ai. (1973) ma1ntained"that ft is becoming increasingly clear; 

that our post-industrial society is gradual ly . replacing the traditional 

conci^t of the work ethic with the concept of work values. . According to \ 

Kazanas, et a^. (1973) Hhe loss'of the personal value of work in modern. 
, - • ■ ' • ' .' 

automated factories is reflected in 'the incr^eased v^|brker absenteeism, 

worker fruA^tration, feather-bedding and the lack of importance workers ' 

place on workwtvkh appeai^s to them to be meaningless (p. 7)." Rarker 

(1971) .-and '°Hoyt '(m3) supported this notion by claiming that most people 

tn a modern industrial society associate work With .a means of earning, a : 

living. Mills (1953) argued that the primary value of work is' only in. 

income, status, , and power. . - , • 

, However,- a jumber of resLrchers have found that some personal values 

. are still satisfied through work. Parker (1971 ), found- that the yalue of 

* work has no^t been' restricted to earning the necessities of life. Goldhammer 

< and Taylor (1972) also found broader implications for the value of work . 



than just financial reward. They stated that;: "Work' has always had the, 

potential of meeti ng 'more than the economic needs of man. It also provides 

> ' ■ ■ ■ " . 

a meafls of meeting the broader social "and psycho! Qgic,al -needs among which 

are needs for social interaction, personal dignity, identification^ and 

human-relationship's" (pSv68). The importance workers place on the personal 

value derivecl from work itself is emphasized of Labor survey 

of wov'king conditions (Sheppard and- Herrick, 1972; Price, 1 972 K_ A national. 

sample of workers ranked work itself above pay as thjj aspect of their job 

m^st needing, improvement. . . 

the concept that work values have remained stable for' high school a'gle 

yauth was supported by Anderson and Bosworth (1970). They compared' the 

occupational values df ninth grade students in 1970 with the bccupational 

■ • ' ' ' : •■ ,. . . ;- ■■ ■..I ' . . * ■ 

vat\ues..of ninth grade students in ^958. The findings indicated that the 

>■ ■ : ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ •:• ■■ ■ 1 ■ . : 

work values of students over this petiiod of time have remained fairly stable 
To determine whether occupational level has an effect on work Values, 

^Centers and Begental (1966) studied whether high level workers valued in- 
trinsic factors and Ibw level workers were extriniSically or^iented. The 
findings revealed that white collar workers valued al 1 the intrinsic items 
more than the blue collar workers. Also, t^e blue collar workers valued 
the extrinsic |^ems significantly more' thaii the white collar workers. The 
researchers cbnclude\ that "ihterpretiricj ouf results in terms of Maslow's 
need-hierarchy, it could' be-, sa'td' th.atf f^dlvfduals in the lower level occupa 
tibns ar6 more likely to be motiveited -.|5y low6r~order needs because these 
are not sufficiently gratified to allow higher order needs to become 

- prepotent" (p, 197). ■ v - - • . ' 



Using ainnen ,ahd noncoimissioned officers -in the U. S. Air Force.y . 




Work.Ethic oriented persons experienced higher job satisfaction than non 



work qiciented persons. The results-of the study indicated that tKe more ■ 
an individual agreed with the work ethic, the more his d.egree of 30b satis-' 
■faction. Rather than job satisfactidii influencing work; values, the author 
> maintained that the work values preceke and influence job satisfabti on, 
In a study entitled Youth and th e! Meaning of Itork (Gottlieb et al,. , 
I9727~it was discovered that a changing work ethic was present among the 
college students surveyel. The subjects placed an emphasis on the inti-lnsic 
nature of their work as it related to other important aspects of their lives,'" 
The subjects de-emphasized the importance of money, power, and .socia^p^es- 
tige and noted that work should be of greater personal significatice and of 
greater value to society. The findings of the study indicated a work value 
system that demanded 'more meaning and self-fulfillment frpm work. A signi- 
ficant difference was reported, between the ebllege students and- their fathers. 
The fathers placed emphasis on salary an'd security whi le the .college studen;ts 
placed emphasis upon' the job itself and purposes of^the, work. 
'./ Attitudes .Toward Work ./ v . - : ' ' 

, A number of researchers and authors liave addressed the topic 'of attitudes 
toward work. 'Considering that the attitude of an individual is probably 
"the most distinctive and indispensable concept in American social psycho- 
logy" (Allport, 1968, p. 59) ityis characterized by a nigh degree of ambi- : 
^utty and co^fusi^in in the literature. Various concepts, including ster'SO- 



types prejudice, ethnoc^ntn'sm, opinions , intentions, attraction aed liking 
have been incorporated at'different tinies under the label bf atti-tude. 
Tishbein-and AJzen, (1975) suggested that the tntittts ion of these yarious^ . 
concepts undoubtectly has led to some of the confusion and ambiguity sur- 
rounding the concept of. attitude,, ajicl it is hardly surprising that few 
investigators agree on- an explicit definition of attitude. 

Various definitions of attitude, representing different. theoretical 
viewpoints, have been formulated^: ah effect for or against a psychological 
object (Thurstone, I93J); a mental and neural state of readiness, organized ; 
through experience, exerting a . directive and dynamic- influence upon the 
Individual *s response to all dbjects and situation's Ijiith which it is related 

(Allport, .19355; am implicit drive-producing response considered socially 

■v-:;..-;v'^ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' .■ ^ ■ ''^ ■ • 

i^griificwi ir\ the individ,ual's society (Doob, 1947); a multi -dimensional- ... 

' *• ' . ■ ■ . I . ' • ■" 

construct consisting of cc^nitive, affective, and cbnative componentSr 
(Smith, 1947)- / V ^ ; ; ; 

Khan and Weiss (1973) have attempted to provide ana integration of the 

various definitions of attitude; • / 

• , ■ ■ ' -■* ' ■ . ■ . •■ ■■ .• " 

Despite the many ways in^which attitudes. are^^d^ 
the commonality among the various, iiefin^ illus- '/ 

' ^trated by .noting that. attitudes ^re s^^ 
; and h'ntegrated through learning and e^^^ 
they are enduring dispositions. indicat^^^^^^^ 

.. consistency; and that positi^ or negative a^^^^^ 

asocial or psychological object represents the salient 
characteristic of an attitude (p.- 761 ). • ^ 

From a practicaV viewpoint attitudes can be termed^^^^^^ states of mind or 
feelings toward something. Attitudes toward^vwork, then, may be^ termed as 
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States* of mind or feelings held by Individuals concerning the'rol/^ of work 
in a sodiety and in their everyday lives. Kroll , et a^. (1970) indicated 
that attitudes are functions of the environment and experiences which the ^ 
individuals may incur. They stated that "attitudes are organized^^and con-^ 
sis^ent ihodes of thinking, feeling and reacting to an object that evolves 
t|^ugh evaluational interaction of individual and enyironment'V (p. 13). 
Super> et al. (1957) supported thisp:oncept of attitude development when . 
they^ stated that attitudes grei^^ the environment and are, to a / • 

; If rge extent, a reflection^ 0^ from the words 

and actions of others who are significant to the individual and f^om 
•yarious events, 

\ Yoganarasimhi.h . (1957) con to determine some of the rele- 

vant factors whitH influence the development of work attitudes. ,Using pre- 
nyl ous reseairch performed by Super 'cis a base, the study determined that 
socioeconomic and family patterns were important arrd tfiBt crystallization 
of work values probably occurred during adolescence. 

' Us i ng 'Herzberg'' s motivation (intrinsic) — hygiene (extrinsic) theory, - 
Malinousky and Berry (1965) surveyed blue collar workers to determine Which 
yariables were positively related to job satisfaction. In their findings, 
the aiuthors implied that occupa'tional .level has an effect on work attitudes. 
Higher level occupational groups tend to place prime importance oh motivator 
aspects of the work S€^ting v/hich afford^opportunities for personal growth 

'^(promotions, challenging work, etc.). In contrast, semi-skilled and unskilled 
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•\ • ' ' - ^ ■ . - 

blue collar .workers are very -concerned about and dependent upon hygiene 
elemehts 1n their work environment (salary, work conditions, etc.). ; 

i The conclusion that many young people are not developing attitudes to- 
ward work from their^nvironment or from significant others or events was 
expressed by Bottoms (1972):. - 

lUlork as an activity has become increasingly 
less a part of the lives of youth until now 
it is chiefly an activity engaged in behind " 
fences and brick walls.. Too often the re- " 
- suits have been that many youths are reachj; 
Ing the age for entering work without, . 
^ the ^ob attitudes. . .necessary for job 

success, . . (p. 16). / 

Bottoms (19720 pointed out that Fulmer, in a study of 232 occupations in 

Louisville, Kentucky, confirmed that work attitudes were one of the major , 

prerequisites for many jobs. \ _ ^ 

Teaching Affective Responses Toward Work 

The responsibility for orienting people to the world of work.r6sts 

increasingly more with the schools. This responsibility was stressed by . 

Hoyt (1972) and by an American Vocational Association and National Guidance. 

Association position' paper (1973). Venn (1964) pointed out that "technology 

has created a new relationship between man, his education and his work, in 

which education is placed squarely^between man and his work." this new 

relationship was supported by Bottoms (1972): . 

Jhe need for the schooVto initiate acti\Hties de.r ' 
'I signed to meet the career development needs, of youth - 

at different age levels is supported by several 
changes*that have and are occurring in our society. 



; First, as our society has progressed from a 
. simple to an exceedingly complex society, we 
have virtually, eliminated the traditional means 
!. . . by which adolescents ^eyel op into working 

adults. In former years youth Were constantly 
surrounded by and early involved in work. How- 
ever, with the passing of the agrarian culture 
. . .work as an activity has become increasingly 
less' a part of the lives of youth until now it 
Is .chiefly an activity engaged in behind fences 
_ and brick walls, (p. 6). ' ' 

B6row (1966) has concluded that formal education has become more important 
as the social structure has changed.' ; 

Many writers and researchers have concluded that the schools have naf 
fulfTlled their responsibility. Bailey and ^tadt (1973) tontended that . 
"the school's responsibility for assisting individuals with career planning 
decision-making, and preparation for entrance into employment Has been 
almost totally ignored." Marland (19 72a) stated that there is increasing 
-segregation between students and the world of work and that many students 
have little or no formal contact with, or preparation for, the world of : 
■ work, ■ 

Swansdn; (1967) found evidence that there are problems in the transi- 
tion from school to work. He found that poor attitudes toward work and 
working, lack of responsibility and maturity, and lack of knowledge of the 
real demands of work were each reported by more than forty percent of the 
study sample, 

' According to the concept of Job Readiness Posture, (Associates for 
Research in Behavior, Inc, 1975) there are three conditions that must be 



met before individuals can be cbns.idered "work. ready" or able to make the 
transltipn from training to work successfully. First,, individuals must be 
proficient at a saleable skill for which there are job-opportunities avail - 
aibie, Sjecond, the potentiaf workers must_ be able to cope with barriers ' 
which would prevent them from going to work. Examples of barriers to work 
woyld be medical problems or lack of parental acceptance. Third, individuals 
must perceive a net' personal gain from going to work. The<last two conditions 
involve the potential workers V perceptions of the attractiveness of work 
and the personal losses and barriers involved in going to work. These 
three factors (attraetion, loss, and barrier) comprise the indiyiduaVs 
job readiness posture. The researchers concluded that "these conditions 
for work readiness apply to all individuals who are transitioning to a 
fully employed status regardless of whether they v/ere p'reyiously employed, 
unemployed, underemployed or students" (p. 16). The job readiness posture 
may then be defined as a trainee's attitudes, perceptions and motivations 
as they have impact on his br her ability to obtain and maintain a job 
. (Associates for Research in Behavior, Inc. , ;1973). 

A special taisk force reported 'to the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare^ ( Work in America' , 1972) that most young peop^le simply do not know 
what to expect from work or what work wil^jr^eqm to give. The re- 

port maintains that the schools can dispel some of the resulting unreal ex- 
pectations about work that are held by many young people, thus avoiding much 



of the frustration and Tlisappointment they feel upon entering the work force. 
According to the report, when the interrelationships between work and educa- 
t ion are explored, the following shortcomings become evident: 

1. The market value of education hasiiriven put "its 

other values. One consequence of this has been ^ 
to require needlessly, ever-higher. credentials 
for the same work, ^ » i 
■■ : . ■ y . • ■•■./;-. ' - ' ' ' Z . ' 

2. Jobs have failed to change in step with the in- V ^ 
creased educational attainments and concomitant. 

'. aspirations of the new work force, - 

. 3. Vocational education in the high schools has 

failed to give students useful .skills or place . ^ 

them in satisfying jobs. ' 

■ . • ' . . ■ ' ■ . ' . ■ ' • ■ ■ ' ■ . , " • . ' ■ ■ ,• ^ • ■ -■■ 

. , 4.. We have large1y;neglected the educational needs 
of oltler workers. 

, . ' ' ' ■ ' " ' " ■ ■<»■■'/ ■' - 

^ . 5. The shcools themselves are a workplace, influ- ^ 

enced by, and'influencing, other workplaces. ^ . 

As such, the schools would benefit from a rede- 
sign of their work. ' ^ 

; 6. The high schools have not yet discovered a proper 
/ role for themselves to play in "career education*' 
" (p, 134). 

these shortcomings have special implication for vocational educators who , . 
have the responsibility of developing workers .who can perform successfully 
on the job with satisfaction to themselves and their employers. The short- ' 
comings are also of special importance to the entire career ec^^^ 
ment which is based on the idea that students* must be given the opportunity 
to develop positi ve\attitudes toward work and choose a career which is 
commensurate with th^ir interests^ and abilities. An individual !s attitude ^ 
toward the meaning and value of work is an important factor in sifccessfuT 
adjustment from school to wock. 



Many recommendations have been made educators to teach work atti- 
tudes. Khan and Weiss (1973), h^ve stated that in terms of formal responsir , 
bility for the development of appropri6te and healthy social and educational 
attitudes, the school along with, the family has- been seen as the primary 

Institution for teaching desirable affedtive tendencies. According to t'he 

. . ■ ■ . • ■ '■ ' ' . ■ . ■ 

American. Vocational Association Task Force reporting on career education, 
the responsibility of career education is tq help individuals "to develop: ■ 
"favorable attitudes toward the personal, psychological , social and economic 
significance of work (and). . .knowledge, skill and attitudes .necessarjy for 
entry and success in a, career" (1972, p. 12).' :, 

Statements of objectives for formal education indicate that attitudes 

-' " ■ . • ■ . ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ . ■ . ' ■ . • 

constitute Important outcomes of education. Marland (1971b) emphasized the 

need for positive work attitudes and stated that the function could be per- 
formed by career education. Bottoms (1972) stated that '"the total school 
should be involved, in the creation of an environment wherein students do, ,in 
fact, acquire skills, knowledge, understanding ariB' attitudes necessary for 
career development" (p, 16)1 Osipow (1972) supported the development of 
programs to help people develop attitudes enabling them to mak^lbetter de- 
\<:i si ons concerning work. He. stated that "general attitudes toward work . . 
1 tsel f can be el ici ted , shaped , ref i ned and i h ternal i zed , al 1 0 f "whi ch wi 1 1 
permit the individual tq poteritlally deal more effectively with the vocational 
development^, tasks at the tinje when these become, more inconsistent and overt" 
(p. 16); Herr (1968^ indicated that .direct and systematic methods of develop- 
ing students' attitudes about themselves and occupations are needed in United 



states education in addition to the djevelppnient of marketable skills. 

The affective outcomes of education have been emphasized inthe litera- 
ture and research relating to the process of evaluating instructional and 
counseling programs. Bdvee (196|) conducted a study using two experimental . 
groups,, one with prercounseling plus counseling and the^,>bher with counseling 
only, as compared with an uncounseled control group. He reported significant 
gain?' in vocational attitude maturity for the two experimental groups. 
GiTliand (1966) perfomed. a sifni jar study involving a treatment consisting 
:of thirty-si)i one-hour weekly group counseling sessions in which the subjects 
discussed the.ir feelings abput school and work. Significantly greater gains 
in attitude maturity were obtained for the experimental- group when compared . 
; with thief control group, ' . ^ 

- ' Suppbrt has been found for the hypothesis -that occupational information . 
will increase vocational a|titude maturity (Goodspn, 1969). In a study show-^ 
ing televisTOa^presentations of occupati-onal informatibn to elementary and 

junior high school students, Beinaber and Case, (1972) reported significantly 

. . ■ ■ . ■ . ■ • ■ ' ' ■ . ■ - ^ ' ■' ■ ■ 

more positive attitudes among the students after viewing the presentations" 

than before viewing ''th*e presentations. . .- ^ . . 

; However, Khan'gnd Weiss (1973) suggest that'in practice,, most classroom 

teaching is concentrated on the achlevepient of cogn^^ They 

. 'inaintain -that the assumption is often rtiade that students .will" a'cqui re rele- ; 

- vant affective responses as a result of Hcbgnitive l earn ings - Jf desirable 
affective responses toward work are to bei.'eirhieved as.a result; of , the educa- 
;tiQnal process, relevant :fonnal'Tearning_ ||M^^^ have to be developed and 




. . the effects of such' learning experWnces will have to be' appraised systema- 
t1cany« Schpbls can meet their responsibility by including deliberate ;. ' 
'stratec|ies for teachihg affective responses toward work within educational 

prograins. '.. ' .^. 

Kazahas, et al/ (1973) after reviewing a^^^ 

regarding the meaning, and value of work, stated that: " ^ , 

■ . . . ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

. ' It appears that there is a growing concern among 

many social scientigtsV writers, educators, leaders 
. in industry and labor, and others that the youth of 
America today may not be developing a meaningful- ^ 
and well-defined "work'^hic"t'|6 was consistently • - . . 

apparent in, ol dec generations'. (Also) It is be- • 
.• coming increasingly clear that more problems will 

arise as students .make the transition from school . 
to worki thus the responsibility of the school to ' v . • 
provide more emphasis on the yalue of work in the 
<burriculum(s) for all students will tend to increase 
(pp. i56-57). ■ ' • 

The authors also placed emphasis on the role of vocational and .technical . 
education to- reduce the; "shock" ih^tihe transition from school - to work and .« 
make this transition as, smooth as possible., , " " . - 

...Education has become one of the major instiliutions in society ch^Vged 
with the respohsibiTity for preparing people for "work. Affective responses ' 
toward work must be taught because the work which, people do dete^rirrines to a 
great extent their psychological, social and economic security-and theiiX • .. 
- satisfactfon in life. , ' , > . '> " ' 

Attitude Meaftfihement , ' " 

ifhe empha^'s of much of the present-day curHcul Urn -development is on 
the need to change or develop attitudes of' students. Tawney (1976) main- 
tained that this emphasis has emerged as curriculum development has attempted 
to cater to students in the lower ability ranges. '.Much of the emphasis on .ff 
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teaching and developing positive attitudes toward WQrk has emerged from the 
career education movement (Marland, 1971; Bottoms, 1972; Osipow, 1972; Herr, 
1969; Hoyt, 197.3). . ' .. 

. ^ The central problem in assessing attitudes is that the- link between 

• • : ■ i - ■ ■ ■ ■:■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

. professed attitudes and actual behavior may not be straightforward. Tawney 
(1976) siUpported this contention when he stated "researsh has show that atti- 
tudes measured by pen-and-paper tasks predict but poorly, decisions made in 
rea* life. Actions are detefiriined by group' expectations, the individual's .. 
perception of the importance of the action for his own well-being, and other 
social considerations" (p..,67). Recognizing these problems Campbell and 
Fiske (1959) Ijave recommended that researchers attempt to obtain the Scime 
information by using different kinds of methods to check on the possibility ; 

that the data collected may simply be a reflection of the methods of measure- 

■■ '■ ■ ' - ■ ' ■ ■. ■ . -tt ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ ment.' .- ' i ■ - • . ' ■ 

Different techniques' of , data collection on attitudes of individuals are 
available. In- a review of research published between 1968 and 1970, Fishbein 

"and Ajzent 1972) found more than 300 different procedures designed to measure 
attitudes. However, :t he measurement of attitudes has traditionally involved 
the use of attitude scales oh which individuals indicate their degree of " 
agreement with various statements. -The .most frequently used procedure (Khan, 
and Weissf 19^^ has been the administration of a^ : 

.collection of questions or statements to individuals. A variety of. methods . 
for scaling attitude statements and scoring responses has been deyelopecil 



Pne general method of attitude scaling has been presented by Thurstone 
(1927), ■ The Thurstone method empTbys subjects who act as judges of the 
•^J'reVaitive favorableness of attitude statements. These already scaled state- 
ments are then presented to the 'subject whose attitude is to be assessed. 
"•'v,T^^^ assumption of the (^Thurstone method is that the values obtained 

from one sample of judges will be the same as the values obtained from another 
sample of judgments. Research has shown that ;^as- long as the judges are not 
V extremists on the particular attitude continuum, this assumption is generally 
- true. ' ■ . ■ ' , : ■ ' ^' ' .■ 

Another method of attitude scaling, called summated ratings, was de- 
velopecf by Likert (1932). Attitude statements are given a Value determined 
from the data from the sample of persons whose attitudes are' being studied. 
/ Triandis (1971) summarized the Likert method of sumnated ratings into the 
following steps. A number of sitatements given to a sample of incfividuals 
Tike those who are to be studied. Subjects are asked to respond to each 
statement in terms of a five-point scale defined by the alternatives: 
(a) strongly agree, (b) agree, (c) uncert-ain. (d) disagree, and (e) strongly 
disagree/ The responses of the;individuals are first scored a 
/ using the investigator's best judgment of whether the statement is positive 
• ■ or negative toward the attitude object. The most favorable 25 peHent and 
the least favorable 25 percent of the individuals are then separated into a 
favorable and unfavorable giptiup. These groups are' reasonably pure and con- 
sist of individuals who know where they stand in relation to'' an attitude 
.object. The responses of the favorable group to each attitude statement are 



then com/ared witVthe responses of the u^ifavorable group. If the attitude 
statemerit is a good one, it will discriminate significantly between the 
two groups, . ~7 V ' 

The twenty %r so most discriminating items constitute the Likert scale. 
The scale can then be given to the sample of subjects to be Studied, whose- ^ 
at:titude scors^ ca>i be computed. Responses to each item are scoTLe^l from 
1 to 5. Strong agreements with favorable items are given a score qf 5, 

\ . ■ ... ■ '■' . r ■ . 

" ■ ' ■ . " ■ 'i 

arid strong disagreements with these^ items are giveri a score of 1.': Scoring 
Is reversed for unfavorable items so that disagreement with an unfavorable '■ 
I item results in a high score (Fishbein, 1975). bikert's method 1)f;sun)mated v. 
•ratings attempts to ensure that ambiguous statements as well as statemerit^.?^:. 
that elicit responses based^on factors other than the attitude under. con'- - 
sideratibn are eliminated. 'f ^ 

\. ■ A third method of measuring attitudes, seal ogram analysis, was developed 
■ by Guttman {1944) to check or/ the uni dimensionality of a set of a|;titude 
statements. Using the Guttipan scale, if it' is known that a person endorses 
a very! favorable item, there is no need to check whether? less favorable 
items have been endorsed; it follows from the nature of the iscale that less 
favorable items would, a'l so. be er^dorsed. Given a set of attitude statements 
that form a Guttman scale, an individual who obtains a higher rank or score 
than another person must rank just as high or higher than the other> person . 
on every iterii. The. Guttman technique involves .^the analysis of the re-- - , 
sponses of approximately 100 individuals to a set of attitude statements. 
An inconsistent judgment occurs when a person who has accepted sieyeral highly 



favorable statements also accepts a statement that is assumed to be unrpor- 
able, ftatements that produce too many ^1'nconsi stent judgments are assumed 
*o b*elon"g to a different attitude continuum froJi^that of the majority of 
the statements and are eliminated fr^om further consideration, Tfie elimina- 
tion of statements in this manner results in an attitude scale comprised of 
statements that give very few inconsistent answers. Subjects to be studied 
can be asked to respond to these items by agreeing or disagreeing, arid it 
is possible to place Hhem unarribigiJbusly on the attitude" continuum. 

The scale-discrimination 'jnethod of ^t^titude scaling (Edwards and 
Kilpatrick, 1948) combines Thurstone' s and Likert's: procedures for. evalua^ 
ting the discriminatory power of individual items a^d Guttman's criteria of 
scalability (Khan arid Weiss, 1973), ' fhe resulting statements should be 
unambiguous, discriininating, and fall on a unidin^ensional continuum, 
t Recently j a new approach to the investigation of attitudes, the semantic 
differential technique, has groWn in use. The semantic differential tech- 
nique (Osgood , Suci' and Tannenbaum; 1957) was developed originally for 
measuring the meaning of cgr>cef>ts. The semantic differential has been strong- 
1y^ reconiTiended for atti tude measurement because of its ease of- construction 
^and Ver&l^tfiiy^f affective components of attitudes (fishbein 

1967;.- Heise, 1970). The subject is asked to react to an objectv person, or. 
<;pncept on a series of scales bound by polar Sidjectives. Three major inde-' 
pendent dimensions underlie the judgments made by- subjects: evaluation 
(the. object i s good, fair, clean, etc. ),, potency (the bbject is strong, large 
powerfuli etc.), and activity (the object is fast, active, etc.). Using 
these icales, it: is possible to measure the affect experienced by the sub- 
ject toward the object, person, or concept. 



. 'Anbt^^^^ attitudes is the use of a questionnaire. 

A closfed question provides the iridiVi dual with a set of response cate- 
■goHes and requires that the person choose the alternative most clearly 
In agreement with'' his op her own attitudes. The open-ended item requires 
that the individual respond in his or her' own words (Wentling and Lawsoh,; ■ 
1975). Attitudinal data collected' thrbugh the use of a questionnaire is 
of ten^ Supplemented by conducting interviews with irBspondents. Accprdinsr 
to Tawney (1976) "the m^ihstsiy of all feedback is the personal interview. • \ 

(and), could justly be regarded as the basic technique of evalua:tl6n" 

(pp. 60-61). 

• ) • Within tine context of curriculum evaluati 

tudes has become an increasingly important acjtivity. This emaphsis has 



/ ^ r - ■■ 
ion,■ the measurement of atti' 



emerged as curriculum developers striye to increase motivation within the 

rning. ex^^^ Evaluatdrs, 



schools ana develop more effective le^ 
therefore, not only want to know what students 



' attitudes are toward the 



currtculum materials and. ttie subject ^ put more important/ whe^ attitudes 
have changed because of the introductioKof the curriculum materials, r . ^ 
Tyenjas in Curri cul um Eval uat i on ^ li^ 

The pirocess of educational innovatiop/.has ^undergone consi.derabl^ change 
during the past twenty years, A review bf , the literature indicates that a 
parallel change in the methodology of evatuationl has ^occurredv, New con- 
cepts and ways of thinking about evaltjation have\emerged. Many .of tlieisej 
cimcepts are directly applicable to .curriculum evaluation and . 
vant.perspectives on;^G^^ evaluation as a fui^damentaT aspect of cur- 

riciiTum development; / ' 



•The literature regarding curriculum and program evaluation Indicates 
Lthat.the emerging ch^aracteristics, definitions, and ideas -^bput evaluation ' 
are changing significantly. A traditional definition limited evaluation 
to profess iojfial judgment, such as the judgii^g of a lesson plan by an ejcpert. 
Another common definition maintained that eyal uat ion' w^^^ 
student performance to specified objectives or desired competencies (Wentling 
and Lawson, 1975).. .■'\:-\.:*^-!A\:y- ; - 

Recently > two more widely accepted definitions of evaluation 
;;Tess-TinTlti^ been proposed, ^the Phi Delta Kapp^i Commission on Evalu- 

.atlon..S^ ^'^Eyaluation is the process of delineating, collecting^ and 
. providirig infortnatidh n'sef^ul for gudging decision, alternatives'* (Stufflebeam, 

1^ definition'emphasizes'''evaluatTbn for decision: n)aking 

/and necessitates close communication and. a sound working relationship between 
eyaitiator and decision maker. The -Phi Dialta Kappa definition makes a dis- 
tinction between the role of the evaluator and the role of .the decision 
maker. The tevaluator does not make judgments but is viewed as an information 
■•gatherer.- ^' . ■ 

A quite .different definition of evaluation offered by Wprti^^^^ 
Sanders (1973) focuses more on evaluator judgment:; , 

determination of the worth of a thing. It ^includes obtaining information , w 
llirt^use/ in judging, the;;yQrth^^ p^ product, pif'ocedure, or objectiyeif 

oH the potential 'Utility of alternative apjpVoathes designed to ai:taih?;'--. - 
' specified objectives; " This .definitipn'%r.;evaluaM suggests ^hatjieji^ 



atidn'is concerned with not only the systematic collection oiF data but also 
the analysis of data to detennine the worth of both program processes and 
products. - Both the Phi Delta Kappa and WorthenV and Sanders, definitions . 
reiquire the collection and reporting of evaluatiVe data. The jp4in differ- , 
ence between the definitions lies in how the results are pt^sented to the 
decision makers, either as data alone or data accompanied by judgments of 
worth. These definitions are pertinent to ,4:he following central issues oi' 
curriculum evaluation: (1) the purpose' of curriculum evaluation, and (2) 
the appropriate strategy, for curriculum evaluation. 

-To clarify the purpo.se of curriculum evaluation, Scriven (1967) at- 
tempted to classify various evaluation strategies by making a distinction r, 
between the goals of evaluation and the roles of evaluation. Evaluation | 
goals always include the estimation of merit, worth or value of the cur- ' 
riculum product. On the other hand,: the roles of evaluation can vary con- 
siderably. One. role of evaluation may be to aid in the process of- curri- 
culum development. In keeping with this method of classifying e^ialuati on 
strategies, Scriven distinguished between sumrndtive evaluation (the deiter- 
mination of worth of a finished product), and formative evaluationgevalu- 
atton used to improve the product-while it is still fluid). , 

Concerning the purpose of evaluation, Steele (1973) identified the 
'following as valuable new ideas concerning evaluation: first, program ' 
evaluation is a process rather than a procedure. Evaluation is most.^ilseful 
when it TS applied^s a process or way of decision making. "Second, ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
evaluation is more than examining the achieyement of objectives. Assessing 



the extent to which instructional programs^ attain their objectives is not 
the only dimension of evalua on. Evaluators are beginning to look beyond 
the accomplishment of stated objectives' to'the worthiness of the objectives 
theraselvgs and to unanticipated progrhm outcomes. 

[i '^^^M^WrQi^^ to appropriate strategies for curriculum evaluation, most 
specialists 'in educational testing and measurement believe that the impact 
lot; a curriculum can be evaluated thrjough; the use of measurement instruments. 
Many^evaluation specialists do not agree that this strategy of curriculum 
evaluatibn is appropriate. Stake (1967a) maintained that the fluidity of 
our experiments and the, bluntness of our instruments deny us the capability 
of measuring either the quantity or quality of impact. Effort should be 
channeled toward observation and judgment rather than attempting to improve 
the precision of measurementt According to Stake,. a complete evaluation 
consists of two types of data: (1 ) objective descriptions of goals, en- ^ 
Vironments, personnel, methods, content, and outc.omes, and (2) personal 
judgments as to the quality and appropriateness of these elements. 
, An evaluation should be designed to generate both descriptive and 
.judgmental data. Both ^description and judgment are essential (Stake, 1967b) 
. %'fact, they are the two basic a'tpts of evaluation. Scriven (1967) main^ 
Italnfed that the ^valuator is best qualified* to judge and, therefore, must 
: be' the one to make judgments. However, this position is reasonable only 
if it is assumed that evaluator judgments reflect the judgments of indivi- 
duals who are actually using the, curriculum materials in theclassroom. 



Evatuafor judgment during an evaluation should be a synthesis^.of the composite 
teacher and s'tudent judgments that have been collected.. In this respect, 
the evaluator is assigned the task of collecting, sorting an<i synthesizing 

information. , , ' ~ , ^ T • . 

/ Grobman (1968) categorized the most frequently used curriculum evalu- ; 
ation strategies as reviews, school visits,- teacher feedback, questionnaires j 
and tests. A curriculum^evaluation should include classroom visits for the 
purposes, of obtaining direct feedback and collecting general impressions. 
Interviews iiiay also .be arranged with students on an individual or group basis 
to obtain students' reactions to curriculum materials. Teachers may be asked 
to write- frecju^nt periodic reports, either structured or open-ended in ' 
nature, regarding new curriculum materials. " Val uable information can be 
gained from questionnaires completed by students, parents, and various school 
personnel (Grobman, 1968). 

Recent changes anci development in evaluation strategy appear to have 
resulted in two: originally distinct approaches tending to converge. On one 
' hand,- the inadequacy of the "measurement of objectives" approach gave rise 
to strategies wij^h more emphasis on qualitative description. On the other 
hand, criticisms of "evaluatiop by_^|pinion" led to .strategies in which more 
objective judgments are made (Harlen, 1976).' While there are a number of 
different approaches to evaluation, a single approach may not be adequate by 
•itself. AH of the possible approaches to evaluation are not known ..Neither 
has the best approach to evaluation. been identified. 



•This review of various areas of literature has ^hown that an individuar 
attitude toward- empToyment is an importapt factor in successful adjustment 
from school to work. Literature has been reviewed which indicates that 
education has become one of the major institutions in society charged with 
the responsibility of preparing people for work. Inqonclusive results re- 
garding what is 'needed to influence students' attitudes, perceptions , and, 
motivations toward employment increase the importance of determining the 
effect upon *studentsf vocational attitude maturity of the Occupational Sur- 
vtval Skills Modules used in this study. A number of possible approaches ,,. 
to evpiluation have been reviewed. Chapter III of this study presents the 
approaches utilized to determine the influences of the OSS Modules on attain- 
ment of occupational survival skills, and attitudes, toward employment of 
selected groups of high school students. 



^ / ' • CHAPTER III : ^ " 

■ ■ ■ Execution of the Study 

Research Design . .' 

Th6 experimental research design utilized in this study is termed the , 
static-group comparison. In this design, a group that has experienced a . 
treatment is comtiared with one which has not for the purpose of establishing 
tfje effect of the treatment (Campbell and Stanley, 1963). This design was • yfr- 
selected because random selection of subjects was/impractical in that the ..^ 
treatment, involved a classroom situation for a period of approximately' 

fifteen weeks. v. 

Qualitative data were collected throughout the study by observation of • . 

interviews with participants. These data were used to ^sOpplement, 
verify, or further explain quantitative data collected.: Characteristics 
of the learning environment, characteristics of thelearners, and the 
interaction of students and teaGhers within that i earning environment are 
■ described. The approaches utilized in this study to^evali^e the effect 
ness and usefulness of the OSS Modules were designed to identify the advao- V 
tages and disadvantages of the material s as seen by those invol ved- directly, : 
and to" identify how students ■attainment of occupational survival skills 
and their attitudes toward employment were affected. ;", ■ ^ ^^x''' ' f - '-^ 

Participants \ ' 

Students from the following program groups were selected to participate 

V in the study: ■ , • .' ' 

1. Cooperative Office Occupations > 
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V ^V". Special Needs (Secondary Woiok Experience Program) ; 
r 3. Comprehensive Emplbyment and Training Act (CETA)' . _ 
Students from these three program groups were selected because they tend to 
represent the broad spectrum of students for* whom the Occupational Survival 
Skills (OSS)' Modules v^ould appear td be most useful and effective. By 
coricentrating on' these three categories'of students, the descriptions, 
interpretations, judgment! and quantitative data collected during the study ; 
were used to make generalisations^ to three different studpn^ populations. : , 
dne'teacher from. each of the program groups who had expressed 'a desire to 
use the Modules in class, was' selected to -participate in the study.. . 

Pilot Study ; • ^ ' . •. . ' ' ' ^ ' 

■ A pilot study was conducted in three h'igh' schools iit Illinois to deter- 
itiine the appropriateness of items included in the student data sheet and to 
riPtPrminP thp viability of the Occupational Survival Skills Information 
Test (^OSSIT)'! The pilot study also providedl an opportunity to review and 
re vis^. observation and interview forms, as well as student and teacher opinion 
naires, and to determine the procedural steps and time inydlved in admi,nis- 
tering the instruments. . • / " 

Research Procedures ' 

\ Two classes of CooperatiVve Office Ocpupations, Special Needs, and CETA 
students ut^llized. the OSS, Modules in, addition) to, 'or in place of , other. 
. curriculum materials during a period of apprdxiinately f ifteen;^|ks. All / 
of the sessions contained' within the OSS Modules were' util i zed. 'on: one classy 
pf each program^group. In the second class of each program group, teachers 



were, selective regardijig which sessions were used. 

Qualitative data from classroom' observations and interviews with parti- 
cipating teachers and students- were collected by the investigator through- 
out the fifteen week period. Opipionnaires were completed by teachers and ' 
students at the conclusion of the fi fteen week period to provide both " 
quiEintitative and qualitative summary data. The Occupational Survi val Skil 1 s ' 
Information Test (OSSIT) , designed to measure the attainment of occupational 
survival skills, and/ the Career 'Maturity Inventory- Attitude Scale (CMIAS) 
(Crites, 1973a), uti.l iz6d ..to measure attitude toward employment, were admin- 
istered "to the students in all six classes at the conclusion of the 'fifteen 
W6ek period, "^he OSS IT and CMIAS were also administered to three comparative 
classes- (one fnom. each program group) to determine any apparent differences 
in attainment of occupational survi vH s^^^^ and attitudes toward employment 
' between students who had" been, exposed to the OSS. Modules and students who 
had not been taught any of the OSS Modules. ! , Figure T v illustrates" the differ- 
ent groups of Students who participated in the study and their expdsiire^^^^^ 
the OSS Modules, ' ' . -\ ''':.]■■:..':' 



Proqriam Group . , 

1. Cooperative Office 
■ Occupations ^ 

2. Special Needs . 

3. CETA 



vInstructi.onaT Method 



B 



taught all of taught those ses- 
the sessions sibns from the OSS 

Modules selected by OSS Modules 
their teachers 



not taught 
any of the 



from the OSS . 
Mqdules 



B, 



Figure.!. Participants in the study grouped by program and instructipnal method 



Instrumentation .- ' - ' 

The instruments used to collect daW for thi s stu'dy regarding the 
effgrtiyQ"*^'^'^ nf thP n.SS Modules were the Xareer Matu rity Inventbry- 
Att itude- Scale (CMIAS) - (Crites, 1973a). (Appendix A) and the pccupationaV . 
Survival Skills Information Test (OSSIT) (Appendix B). The OS.SIT Wa$ 
developed as; part of this study to collect biographical" d^a^nd to obtain' 
a measure o^i||iidents' attainRient of occupational survival, skills. The , 
OSSIT was used to collect the following biographical data for each student: 
1, . grade level ^' . 

. 2. sex "■ . 

■ . 0 - ■ . ■ , 

3, amount of .work experience • 7 , ., , 

4V socioeconomic status, as measured by the occupation of the . 
- student's head of household 

5. work plans • . ; ' 

6. educational plans • ' h,- v 

* Test items designed to assess the students' attainment of decUpational 
survival skills were formulated at the knowledge, comprehension, application, 
and anaiy^'TS levels of the cognitive domain 'of the Taxonomy of Educational 
Ob.iectives (Bl oom , 1 956 ) . .Figure 2 illustrates the content design for item 
formatioTK The nine OSS Modules were used- as .901 umn headings for con struc- 
...ting^^t items/ The. row headin^gs are the first four levels of the cogni- 
: 'tive:-domain. An excess number of items was developed at each of the four^ 
levels of cognitive lear^ for each of the nine OSS Modules, The develppers 
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Figure . 2 1, ^ 'G^^ for item formation for the OSSIT. ^ ., 

Of the' OSS Modules then selected the four iten]S per cell (144 items) they 
judpd to be most applicable.; This pro(^dure was used to help ensure con- 
tent validity. , V 

Prior to the pilot test of the OSSIT, the reading level of the instru- 

. ment was adjusted downward to approximately the, sixth grade reading level . 
The Dale-Chall formula foi?s!,predicting readability (1948) was used to esta- 
blijPi a reading level of the ins trume^^ . . 

^ Pi let. test data were used to perform an item analysis on the OSS IT to 



determine the fifty- four items to be included in the reduced version of, the ' 
instrument used in the, study. A matrix of student responses to each'item^ ' 
by fifths was utilized to determine the frequency of students within each 
fifth Who answered each alternative and Who omitted the item. This inforniaS 
tlon w^s helpful in pbinting out what dis tractors, or incorrect alternative sV 
were not successful because: a) they were not plausible answers and few :. 
or no students chose the alternative, or b) too many students, especially 
students in the top fifths of the distribution, xhose the incorrect alterna- 
tive instead of the correct response. For the most part, items 'Were selected 
th^t resulted in students in the top fifths answering the correct response 
more frequently than students in the lower /ifths and stubents in the lower 
fifth^ -answering the incorrect alternative more frequently than students in 
the top fifths.. A few items that performed poorly statistically were re- 
vised and retained in the instrument betause theji terns were con si dered' to 
add to the validity of the instrument. ' ' ' 

Xuder-Richardson Formula 21 internal; consistency estimates were Gal-. 

culated from test data to establish refi ability of the instrument". ^Test^ . 

data Were collected from the three program groups in the_ study, separately, 
.and jointly. Results are ihown in Table 1 . : " 

- the Maturity Inventory- Attitude Scale (CMIAS)' (Crites. 1973a) ' ■ 

was used to assess students' vocational attituc|e maturity. The attitude^^ • 

scale is comprised of 'fifty descriptive items' including the following con- . 

cepts : inyol vement . in the choice process , orientation toward wprk , inde- 
• pendence in d^^^^ making , preference for, qareer choice factors , and con- 



Table 1.. Internal Consistency Estimates on tfie Occupational Survival 
Skms Information TestV — 
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ceptions of the choice process. Students indicate their agreement or disagree- 
ment by answering true or false to each statement. A vocational attitude 
roaturity score is derived for each student by totaling the number of re- 
sponses made which are in agreement with those responses/made by the criterion 
group from which the scoring key was.' developed. " 

■ Content validity is evidenced By the selection of items which, enibody 
all of the concepts listed above. These items and the concepts on which they 
were b'ised were deduced explicitly from the -central concepts in caif-eer de- . 
Velopment theory. - ■ . 

• the CMIAS is useful in evaluating the outcomes -of career^ education and > 
Qthe r di dacti c programs and i ntervent i ve experi ences ( Qr i tes , 1 973c ) . Ac- 
•cordihg to Crites (1973b), individuals who are'iiiature in\their attitudes 
also^tend to be more successful on the job (r = .19, p < .05) (Cox, 1968) 
where the latter was a cpmpps'ite 'fcAterion.pf : 1 ) extent to whicB the job 



was related to previous\faining,^ 2) job satisfaction, 3) a Wo rker],'s, cer- 
tainty that his job was best for ii'lrn, 4) ijob ear.r)in9s, ani3'';5) job sta^^^ 
As predicted in career development theory, fhen,. the CMlAs as ei measure of 
one aspect of career maturity is related "fo the outcomes of coping with the .. 
problems of preparing for and progressing in th^ world of work (Cri tes, ... 

Criterion-related validity has been establ ished by obtaiViihg a signi- 
ficant correlation with the Occupational Aspirati. oD-Sca|e (Miller W Haller, 
1964). In a group of ninth graders (n = 79), Bathory (1967) obtained an r ■ 
of .39 (p < .01). Criterion-rekted validity has also been establis.hed by 
obtaining a <;ignifir,ant cnrrelat'ion with the ReadiJlgs s^ for Vocational ' * 
Planning Scales (Gribbons and Lohhes). Goter (1966) found. an r of .38 
(p < .01.)., Construct validity was established by finding significant, rela- 
tionships with variablesto which, theoretically, ^he CMIAS should be related 
and: finding the instrument to be unrelated to variables to which it should • 

.pot be related. ' , ' . 

Reliability of the CMIAS was established by the, foil owing means. Jin- ■ 
ternal consistency estimates were calcolated"/(Kuder-Richardson Formula 20) 
on item data collected from students in grades six throilgh twelve of the 
standardization sample. On the average, the coeffi^^^^^ obtained (.74) 
were' comparable to , other instruments similar to the CMIAs (Super and Cri tes, 
1962). The results are consistent with theoretical expectation^ since the 
"instrument was designed to measure related but not identical clusters of 



career attitudes. Consequently»,the internal consistency wouldAnot be ex- ' 
.pected: to be as high as that of a^more hornogeneous measure such a^ a spectai 
aptitude test.' The stability of the CMIAS (r = .71 for n of 16.48 \n. grades' 6 ' 
through 12) was obtained with .a one year interval between pretests arid post- 
tes:ts (Cn;tes» 1973c). - , \ 

. ^order to gather inforrnation concerning the opinions of teachers and . 
students^regarding the usefulness and effectiveness of the OSS Modules! two 
opiniohnaires were developed. Teachers participating in the study were asked 
to completk the opinionnajre entitled Teachers' Opinions of the Occupatioaal 
Survival Skills Modules (Appendk C)/ Studervts parti ci in the study ' 

Were asked to complete the opinionnaire entitled Students' Opinions of- the ' 
OgcuM.tion al Skills Modules (Appendix D). Both teachers, and students 

were asked to respond to. stateiinents \oncerni^^ OSS Modules as to whether 
they agreed strongly, agreed, vdisagreedv or disagreed strongly with;^each 
state^nent. In addition to these 'fi;?jgd re^ both oninionnaires r , 

'included free'response items that of fere both teachers and students an Oppor- 
tunity, to express opi n ions "that were j^^^ obtained by the fixed response^ ^^ems. 
BothrOpini'onniaires were administered after students and teachers had com- 
pitted use of the OSS Modules. ■ ; - < ' ^ 

In , addition to administering the opinionnai res.,, three days of observa- 
tions were conducted at each site by the investigator. The first observa- 
tion was conducted shortly after the teacher and students began usjng the ; 
OSS MqHules; A second observation, was conducted at a^roximately the mid-: , 
; pot rtt and a third visit was rriad.e . after students and teachers had completed t^; 



use of the OSS Modules. A written record of ongoing "events, transactions, 
and informal remarks was maintainetd with respect to both the manifest and- ' 
latent;:^ features of each classroom^"vrsit:.by the investigator: by us.,ing-thev 

Observation Guide (Apperigii-x £)■ r ' C 

At the time of these observations, informal intep^^t^^^ teachers 
and students were conducted. A record of these interviews wa^ maintained by; 
using vthe Teacher Int erview Form (Appendix F) or the Student Inteifview Form 
(Appendi'j^'iG). The observations .and interviews were conducted to shed addi.- ■ 
tional insight on quantitative data collected during the study. 
Research Questions, Hypotheses, and Methods of Analyses 

At the outset df'the;.stijdy a number of gehera^^:^esearch questions were: 
posed- Where specific hypotheses could be constructed, they are stated 
along with a brief rationale. .■'^ 
Question 1. To what extent do partiGi pants in the study who are members of • 
di f fereht program groups differ i n attainment of occupational ^ 
survival skills? . ^ ', ^ ^ : . 

Hypothesis 1 Program group T,; Cooperative Office Qceup^:i^ns;-^^^^^ 

• ' students, will scoire significan|tly'M^^^^^ ' • 

' prqgpam group^ 2, Special Needs , studentsf^^^^ 

program groups and 2 will score' significantly^ ' •. .v^^^^ 
- ' . higher than program groups 3, CETA 'students, on . 

the OSSIT, ^ . i • 

Question 2 . To what extent do 'students participating in the 'study who have; 
been taught the OSS Modules' differ in attainments^ 
.' ' survival skills from students who have not been taught'^the OSS 



Y^'- Module's? 



Question 3. When teachers are given a choice of which sessions from the OSS 
■ , Modules to select for use in their^cl asses, to. what extent do 

students participating in the study who have been taught selected 
sessions differ in attainment of occupational survival skills 
from students who have been taught all of the sessions within 
the OSS Modules? 
Hypothesis 2 ; Group A, students who have been taught all of the 
sessions from the OSS Modules, will score signi- 
- ficantly higher than group B, students who 

been taught those sessions from the OSS Modules 
•selected by their teachers, and both groups A and 
. ' ^ B will score significantly higher than grou|) C,| 

" , , students who have not been taught any of the^^OS^ 

Modules, on the OSSIT^ \ 
The bccupational Survival Skills Information Test (OSSIT ) measures .,: 
students ' attai nment of occupati onal ^survi val skil 1 s a^ Hhey are taught from 
'' the OSS Modules. The predi.c-^ion was made that students \-.s^^^ be 
higher as a result of increased exposure to the OSS Modules-. 
Question'; 4 . To what extent do students participating tiri the study, who are: ^ 
members of different programs groups, differ in their attitu^^^^^ 

toward employment? / 
Hypothesis 3 ; ^ Program group 1, Cooperative Office Occupations > 
students, will score significantly higher than 
program group 2, Special Needs students, and both^ 
• groups 1 and 2 will score significantly higher than 
' , •> program group 3, CETA students, on the CMIAS. _ . 



Question 5. What are the differences in attitudes toward employment among 
students. participating in the study'who have been taught the 

OSS Modules and students who hiave not been taught the OSS 

' ' , ■ . " ■ ' • ' • ■ • . ■ ^ ■ • ' ■ ■ .... ' ■ 

Modules? ,. ' . -r 

Question 6, When teachers are given a choice of which sessions from the OSS- 
Modules to select for use in their classes, what are the di 
ences in^ attitudes toward employment ampng students -^^^^^ 
' ting in the study who have been taught selected sessions from . 

the OSS Modules and students who have been taught all of the ■ 
sessions within the. OSS Modules? A. ' 

V Hypothesis 4 : Group Av students who have been taught all of the^^ : ]^ ^ 
^ : sessions from the OSS Modules, will s^ 
• v' ficantly higher t1bari-g^^^ B, students who havei \ 

^ A^; been taught those sessions from the OSS Modules 

^ ^ selected by their teachers, and both groups A and, 

B will score significantly higher than group.,C, ; 

■ ' " ■ ■ t , ' - . ' ■ ' ' ' •' • ■"»-■■■,'*" 

Students Who have not been taught any of the OSS . 
, ' ,^ . Modules, on the CMIftS;, ^ V ■ ' 

The predTcttbn was mad^ that students' attitudes to\j;ard employment/ as- 
measured by scores; on the' CM m^tgre as "a result of increased 

exposure to the OSS Modules. / 
Question 7. When, students participating in the study who -have bieen taught the 
" OSS Modul es are compared wi th, other students who have not ; been 
f r t^^ the OSS Modules, whidh of. the three program groufis will 
,.. show the greatest and least difference in attainment of occupa- 
. ' tional survival skills? '. 



Hypothesis 5 : The difference in scores between students who have 
Jr.'^' been taught any or all of the OSS Modules and students 

''''oy^ y/ Who have not been taught any of the OSS Modules will 

V C\ ^ ' be s,ignificantly greater for the GETA program group 

H^--'.''''y':-y than that for the Special Needs program group, and 

both differences will be significantly greater than 
that for the Cooperative Office Occupations program 
' ■ V group on the OSSIT- 

. The predictipa^^ the greatest difference in attainment of oqcupational 
surYival skills, as measured by scores on' the OSSIT, would exist between the 
CETA students, who have been taught the OSS" Modules and the CETA students 
^ taught the OSS Modules was based on the fact that these 

VcETA students have. d out of high school for one reason or another. These 

:st^ be older than either the Special Needs or Cooperative Office 

OccupatioriS:;^^^^ participated in the study. The CETA students were 

enrolled in the program to earn a high school diploma, to develop employable 
"skil Is V and to secure full-time employment following graduati^pn- * After re- 
viewing the OSS Modules, the CETA teachers were impressed with the apparerit 
•releVanc^^^^^^^^ materials to the studentsMneeds and were of the, opinion 



the .studisntS; would b6' motive to lea^n occupational; survival skills^ : 
" the ■prediction that the; least :diff(erenci6. in attainment of occupational 



. / sib^vival skfl^ as measured by scores on the OSSIT, would exist betweeh^^^^^f^ 
• ' Coaperat i ve : Of f i ce Occupat i on s students who have been taught the OSS Mbdul e^ 
and the Gooberati ve Ofl^ce Occupations student! Who have not been taught ; the ; 



V. 



■■.\ 



OSS Modules was based on the assumption that Cooperative Office Occupa|;ions 
students have experienced the most academic success of .the three program * 
groups. .This assumption was based on information collected through dis- 
cussions with teachers from the three program groups and observations cori- 
ducted during field testing of the OSS Modules. Much of the information 
Included in the OSS Modules was riot new to these students. Office Occupations 
teachers who field tested the early versions of the materials reported that 
about half of the topics and concepts included in the Modules seemed to be 
coramoh sense to their students. 

The prediction that the difference in attainment of occupational survival 
skills, as measured by scores on the OSSIT, between the Special Needs students 
; who have beeh tayght the OSS Modules and the, Special Needs students who have 
' ■ not been- taught the OSS Modules would be greater than the difference between 
tll6 Cooperative Office Occupations students but less than the difference 
between the CETA students was based on the diverse nature of the students in 
the Special Needs program group.' The majority of the students in the Special 
Needs classes .were designated as minimally mentally impaired (MMI). Other 
- students possessed learning disabilities of various tyijes. Although a. wide 
' range of scores was expected , the Special Needs students , as a group , ^were 
^ 'expected to show a smaller differeri^^ 

«' difference than the Cooperative Office Occupations, students; 

. dues t ion 8, When students-participating in the study Who. have been taught 

■\-y^-:'::y-'-'''^ the OSS Modules are, compared with- other students from^e same ;. 
. / • type of program^^^W^^^ OSS Modules, 
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V . .. , . which - of^e-tlTr.^e p show the greatest and 

least dirfe-pence) in attitudes toward einploymeht? 
Hypothesis 6; The difference in scores between jstudents who^ 
been, ta-aght any or all of the OSS Modules and' . 
' ' • . • students who have not been taught any of the OSS 

Modules will be » si gnifi can tly greater for the 
• CETA program group than that for the Special Needs 
program grTOuPj and both differences^ w 
^ ficantly greater thart; th;at %^ 

- V Office Occupations program group on the CMIAS. 

The prediction "that teaching the OSS Modules would have the greatest ^ . 
effect on the attitudes toward employment of the GETA .;5tudents and the least 
effect on the Cooperative Office Occupations students. Was based on the same ' 
rationale as that following hyRot^^e^^^^ . j 

Hypotheses 1, 2, and 5 Wereli^st:ed by performing multiple j:lassification 
analyses of variance for performance on the OSS IT of students tlassi fled 
according to instructional method and type of program group,;. Hypotheses .3, 
4, and 6 were tested by performing multiple classificatipn analyses of 
variance for performance on the CMIAS of students classified according to 
instructional method and type of program group. , 
x Question 9. . What are the relationships between, students 'attainment of 

; occupational survival skillsfbnd their^attitudes 4:oward . «^ 

■■- .-' : - / ■ . - ^ .. / \ , ' , . ■ ■ 

employment? . . • .;■ 



■ Hypothesis 7 : There will be a significant positive correlation ^ 

• . , between students' attainment of occupational . ^ 
. - . , survival skills, as measured by scores on the - 

OSSIT, and their attitudes toward empToyinerit , as 
; / measured by scores on the CMIAS . .^r 

Jhd- prediction that students' attitudes toward employment; would, corre-v 
late 'positively with thei f attainment of 'occupa^iprialv survival skiTTs^ wai , 
based on the fact- that the cogni ti ve cpmponeht of indi vi duals • attitudes v , 
xan .be partjgp^t;.changed and/bi«' developed in many cases by presenting the 
individuals with n^w information. The interactions of stud.ents and teachers 
/encouraged by teaching the OSS Modul.es^^^V^^^ have influenced the affec- 
tive component erf the Individuals' attitudes toward employment. . ^ y 

Hypothesis 7 was tested by empl oying the Rearson product-mpment 
■cbrreTation to determitie the statistical rel at i on shTp between stipfetits' 
scores on the OSSIT and their scores on th^^^ 

Question 10 . To what extent are the' attainment of ^upational survival 

skills and attitudes toward employment related to differences 

- .... . • ■ - . ■ 

in students' grade . level i sex, amount of work experience, 
,.S socioeconomic status, Work plans,. and educational plans? 
Hypothesi s 8 ; ; The vari abl es of grade I eyel , sejic, \amount of work 
. Experience, socioeconomfc status, woy^k^ 

and educational plans bear a significant rela- ■ 
tionship to students ' scores on the OSSIT. 



; Hypothesis 9 :f; ^The variables of grade level , sex, amount of ;WOr.kv 
:<''::[:^'y''-:' -i'-y. 'V ' ' \ ; ' e^cperience, socioecbnomic status,'worl{ p1;ansvan4*-; : v 
^- educational plans bear a si gnificaat relationship ; •.. 

, to students.' scores on the (5mIAS. '■^^;:v ; ^^ 

V ^- r ■ The prediction that the Wriables of grade level, sex, amount: of yiork j up:^.-^^ 

Experience, socfdecionOirik .status,, work p and educational plans would ; 
v ::V^ b^a^ :a: sigttifi attainment of occupational ;v^^^^^^ 

suryivai skills and to their a^ttitudes toWard emplpymeht was; made ..^^^^^ 
.. foil owing redsons. Students -^ho;::s^reHn: a higheirgr^ade level were expect€?|:;'J; , '^^ 

to: score higher on the CMJAS j'si nee iTiaturi ty- i s a; function of . age . ' Bdtli ^ • V 

^ 'attainment of occupatioriai 'survival skills and development; of ^matMre^•^^^ 
; attttudes ;t6ward-:emF!loynient -were expected to intreiaie as^a resul^ 
vtdus work experience and esUblished work -plan % The relevance of work;; / r 
related curriculum materials was thought tp^;t>e niore appa»*ent to students j ; v ; 
T who could relate the materials to previousVwork experience and/br envision : 
: their usefulness injhg1f)ing them to ;beeoine succdsaful a^ in the. near^ 
future. Although no predictions were made r^ j 
between student performance and the variables of. sex:,^ciofeconpmic status-, ■;■■ ; - 
and educational plans, relatiopships were thought-t^^ . . ^. - 

: ^ Hypotheses 8 an^ 9 were examined, first ; using des^rip ); : 

' statistics,. Mean scor deviations for both the .OSSIT and : ' 

: : ^ the CMlAS /fpH' sfe^ amount pf work: exper- r^^^^^: ; 

. tence, socioeconomic ^ Status, work plans, and ed^^ ' : 



o \/^:;r^--^^::-\;^^A::;;Vi-.^-:;.;^ .;■■;■ qq. 
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Vut^d':in an atterript to identify* amy apparent relat'iohships. i Hypothese 
;\2in.d 9 we re 'tested :t!)^^^ a .Sfirtes of analyses of, Variance for per^^^ . ,: 

formance on the^ OS|p"and the CMIS^^^^ students grbuped by each . of the ■; 
^;VaH-al)1es'.1isi:(2d'abov^'^-' -r'-ky '''^^ ^ 

Questloh 11. What aspects of the OSS Modules are most and le^'^^ use-ful 

and effective for thei^three program groups participating^in 
; .V v^ thei? ^ by students , and teachers? . v-^ 

Questiori What^ tis^pects vof , th^: QSS- Motlul es were mosi and leas^ ■ ;attrac-^' : ? 

^ ■ ^'-^'v'''"^-' • •■ '-y^v % " ' ■ ^vJ -^'^ ^t,".. ■. ■. ■ -J/: : ■ 

1 J-^ ti ve ibvthe l^r the study as ] . , 

judged bi^ students;and teachers? ^ V , ' 

^Althpu^h hypotheses were hot constructed to- answer ^hese questions v :' - 
information was col 1 eGtM .from both st-ud^nts and teachers ^^^^^^^^ ' 
: opinidnhaires, interviews, and observations. The fixed response items ^ 
'inci uded; in the sAudent bpiniohhAir^ we!;re,:Snalyzed by^^ the ;mean 

V^isponse arid standard deViatibh. -for each item' by program grbup and.lpx,, ■ ' 
all students/ IhdiiiidQal teacher res and the _mean response' by^^- :^ 

teachers for fixed response items included in the teacherVopinionriaire 
were also recorded. Inform^ition collected from the freie respon 
: both opinibrt^ interviews with participatihg students and teachers , i 

-^^nd tibserva^^ were used to shed additional insight on;^the data 

collected' through the fixed response items on the opinionnaires. ; ; 

.This chapter has- identified techniques utilized; in. -this- study to deter^; 
•^■ jnine thfe^:^ffectiveness and usefulness of the OSS Modules: for three different- 
student pbpuTa^^^^^^^ to the research ques- 
: tjons and results of hypotheses testing. 
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l.'-.'.''-- ■ 'z.;^. ;Preseijt^tion;and Analysis of Data; f k.,.' • 

: T^^^ presented in this chapter are concerned with a^escriptlon of 

, , t^ to the; research ques- 

vtt.onS 'and testing' the hypotheses stated in thapter III. /Variables taken 

" « ■■ ,• . ' '■ •■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' J? * ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

,• ; into^.a^^ this study were propram group tnembership, instructional • ' 

.• method utilized, grade level., sex, ^^mount of work experience, .f^- ,^ 

V;^^^^^^ workV:pI:ansi'>and ^educatftonal pi atis . Qua! i tati ve i .. . 

.d|ta^^ are i^sa' presented to supplenient ancf ' ' 

.-Dgsbr^ptlon of Participants ^ ; 
Vf parfes were!s^1'fet*ted f(D^ ^proc|rarn; :^ 

: ;grpups:'^''^e^^ Occijpations>>-Spec^l|||[eed%, a Studei|ts 

^ • : froni each prdg^^^^ QSS Module sj; 

idehtTfied 'as on4 of the follQ^^^^^ of .' ; 

th^ OSS; Modules, taught only 'JhiDfSe .sessi;bri OSSiMbtlutes^ selj^cted ^i■: 

v; tjyftheir teachers.,^a not t^ght any:^of tfe'OSS ModOTes. The dispersion 
l Of^ panici pants in :.these groups, is. shown in Table 2. ^ \ '. 

; ^ . The subjects sel ected f or, thi s stiudy were eleventh and twelfth grade ^ 
: students. Table 3 reports the;; nuniber'ai^^ 

grade' level ' '■' '\ '-^^ %^}.'^^^ ' ■ .: \.r 

' Among the "-.h grade stucients., 9 were enrolled in the Special- Ndeds 

program and 3 in .. Cooperative Office Occupations procfham. Students "were- 



' ■■■ ■ -MM 
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Table 2. Number and Percentage of Students Parti pi pating in the Study 
by Program Group and Instructional Method. 
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Program Grpup 



Instructional Method : v: . . ; ; -' T^ 

taught al l . ^au^ht only - not taught Grbuo^'"' 
of the OSS those sessions any of the ■- 
Modules . from the OSS/; OSS Modules 

; Modules S€tec^-: 

■ 'ted' by their 
v ;. V • .teachers 







: ■ 


, ' in ' 


.. ■■■■ . . .- 


^ , n .. 


■ % 




., ,% % 


1. Cooperative 
■ k . Office Occu- 
v| patiQps r 


18 


15.93 


19 


16.81 


17 


15.04 


54' 


■ 47. 79 / 


2. Special Ne^eds 


10 


08.85 




05.31 . 


6 


05.31 


22 


19.47 


■.:.^.3.' CETA. . 


^•1,2 ■ 


.'10.62 


10 


08.85 ; 


15 


13.27 


27 


V 32.74 : 


/Total Instrut^;^ > 
tioriaiMetlipds 


40 


:35.40 


35 


30.97 


.38 


.33.63 


113 


roo.'oo 



■ '-/iff •.. ' 



.5^ 



r 17 ;Table 3. Number and Percentage of Students in Each Grade Level . 



Grade 
Eleven 
Twelve ' 



Number 
12 
101 
113 



Percentage 
10.62 
89.38 



100.00 
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select^id as intact classroom groups for each program type and therefore, 
could iieither be selected on the basis of grade level nor on the basis of 
sex, whiqH is reported in Table 4. 



Table 4. Numl3| 


r and Percentage of Students by Sex. 




Sex 


Number > 


Percentage 


Male ' ■ 


- . 31 ■. • ■ 


27.43 


Female?! 


-.V^ ^ 82 ; '■: .; ■ ; ■ 


■72.57C-' 


Total 


. ' ■ • ''TIS' 


, lOO.OQ > ' 



One male and 53 female participants -were en rolled, iti't^^ 
•Office Occupations program. Fifteen jTiales artd; ^^^ 
in the Special Needs^ program, and IB^niales and:;2iJ5l^ 
the CETA program g roup . ; - . 

^ Students participating in the study weire asked to indicate their. ;^dniount 
:'pf'Vrork experie^ as never been employed, >'e|nR^ onlyV e^riployed 

fui;i^4nme for more th^n a v^Jinmier, or emptoyed^/^^^ summer but : 

. .part-time during; the school year;. Table J;^^ a report , of thenr re^ 

isponses. 

An analysis of these data reveais that almost all of the students have 
'had some amount of Work expei^ience. Of those students who reported having 
lia^^ pfHhe students have .worked part-time only . This 

group includes 26 Cooperative Office Occupations, 13 Special Needs aind 15 



T#^ki\r» Kiiimk/M^ sn>4 VT-Q irf^jno nf iiHon+<; hv Amount'^f- Work EKDGrisncs* 


Work^ Experience • • 


' ■, O " ' .V- 

• Number ; 


Peircentiage 

';' \ ■ ■ 


Never been employed V ; / '\/ 






Embloved Darlj'-'timeronly ' r 




- , 47.80 


EmpToyeci' full -time for more than a summer: . 






Employed -full -time in ^^^^^ but, ; ■ 
'part-time year -^^^^^^^^ 


■ ' ^ ^ -' 




.Total-: ■■• , : / - ■ ■ " ; 




']■ -."'. J ■ , ..■ 

- lOO'.OO' ;. 



CETA students': One-fourth of the students repor^^ have ; 

■., ■ • , ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ' ' ^ - ''i ^ - ■ \ ■■ ■ ' ' 

: been employed. full-time for more- than a summer.; This group incl udes six 
'''' ' Cbdiiei^tive Of^^^ . ^ . 

: lii.;vTh6.-V^tti^ brte-f durth ■ bfcpucl0!i'ts^ who^ reported work ^expeVience have ; b.een : 

:\jrnployfed fuTli^:6i^ part-tinie;during:vthe school This; , :;. 

''^^^^^•y^^^^ Occupations and five Special Needs ; 

V . -stiii^entsy.' ;Thosi^ who reported having^ never been^'^mployed: vine! uded^^^ r • ■ 

" ; : threie Special ; Needs: students and two CETA students.; , V; ^ ' :: 

J: Parti ci pants were- al so - asked ta indi c^te th^ °'^''^^,^®^'^^^^::"^^ ' ■ -^^^ 

; jithe i r hdusehol d^fby f i rst T listi ng ther :J)tGupaiio^ tfi0i>;v;own; words and then^ -j'^ 
S'% ll?ntifying |:he category in wh^c^^ th^^^^^ -r 
::^'■••,^•t^iis procedure helped tO; ensure corre.ct classification of occupations in- y 
l^y^^clicated by the' students. Table' 6 shows the socioeconomic status of the . . 
? ' -''l^ituclents as measured by the .occupations of the students' heads of house- ^Cr 
. ' - holds/ The ranking 'of occupations by socioeconomic level conforms to the /' ■ ./ > 
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Table 6. Number and Percentage of Students froiri Socioeconpmic Levels. as 
Measured by Occupation of Head of Household. . '■■^■■^ ■ ' 











Socioeconomic 
tevel 


Occupation ; t ^ 


Number 


Percentage • . 




. Professional or Technical Worker 


■■■ ii-;--; ,^ 


• 1 '" '■■ ■■ ' ' . ■ ■ ' " ■■ . ■.<-. 
09.73 




Martager 


16 


. X. 14.16 
- 0/.96\ s V 




Sales Worker 


9 




. Clerical Worker - 




06. 19 V^: 




•uraTtsnian or rorej^^ ^ / ; . 


IS • 


■••■j3.27.-:,#^^^ 


6 
7 


Semi -skilled^ Worker 

. .. - ^ 


18 




Servicr Worker 


13 

'V, 


,11.50 




Laborer or Unski Tied. Worker 


17 


■ ; 15.04 : ,v . 




> - . '1 . 
. No Response* . 


7 ; 


1' ; 06. W . ^ 




■Total ■ 







' ■ sdcioeconpmTc status. of oqcupjiti qrls retJOirted^^^ Duncan (1 961 ) Soci o- • 

'economic Index. ; ' ■ n < 

Among, the CbojD^ratTvTof Occupations Students who responded , heads 
v-r # .hdu&h^W'in^^^ technical workers ^ ten managers, ' 

S^I^^:'^0ie0$^i$Bs, ' three clerical workers , nine service workers, nine crafts- ; ;'>r 
^^^^^ , ' , ; ; . ..r 

ineh'Or ^oreni^ seim-skil^ed workers,, and two laborersj-or »unsKilJed 

''Workers* The Special Needs, studerits whor responded indicated heads of house- 

' Ifol^d as. one professional or technical worker, ffly^ managers, one sales , . 

i^^i worker,^ two clerical workers, two craftsmen sijr.foremen, -threfe sehii -ski lied. 

. r.k workers , and -fiv^labVrers or unskilled worker's. Indicated a.s hea'^ of h^use- 



7holds byr^^ CETA students. responding/w^ professional or technical 

v.woV^kers, one manager ^ t^^^^^ two clerical worker^^;; four serr 

.,vice workers, four craftsmen or fdr*emeri, eight .semi-skilled workers and ten 
iaboriars oi^Unskil^^^ ■ l* m - • ; . ; - 

■ i In additibn^^^t experience/ students participating iii the study ^ 
• were a$ked .to\indicate their work plans, after leaving high* schobl as eithgic 

^n^t';p^^^^^^^ fbr pay, planning to work at any jbb avail aM^^^ planning 

to worj<!' :*y^oirk; at ^^v^pb that Is; ; • 
different from tha^lvfoV^^^^^^^^ Table 7 ref^orts the students' work 

plans;a^er leaving high school. ^. ^ 

■ Table 71 : Number and :^Perceh^ Work 'Plans, ; -^^^^^ ^^ 



WorJk Plans, - - 



riot plan to work for pay * . 4^--^::^/^^''^h 

Plari-tb work ^at any job a Vail a ' i; 

■Rlan^to^ W^ at a job for which, trained 

Plan to woric^ at a job that , i s di fferent' 
from that for which trained:/ ^ % . 

No Response ■ ;V • ' * - ^ ■ 

:n-6%l V. -' 



[. Number 

3..;; :; 

113- 



Percentage if I 

■■; 02.65 ''■"/fet 
15.04-^^/"'. 



100.00 
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* More than two-thirds of the' slildfents indicated that they plan to mr%^^fii 
at a ;jpb for.which they have be|t •tV-ai, pe^^ Cooperative .Office Occupfetiort^, . 
eight Special Needs and 28 CETfe|tfi;ft6en percent of the students claimed 
they plan to work at any job available (five, Cooperative Office Occupations, ' 
ten SjilGiat Needs atj|r . two CETA.)/and approximately 10% o-f the students ■ 0-: 4 
^indicated that they pi ah to work at a job di f ferent f rom that for Which 
. trained' (iive Cboperative^'Office^ Occupations, th^ee -Special Needs and four 
CETA). "Less than 1% of the students indicated that they do not plan t;o work 
for pay (one Cooperative Office Occupations and two CETA). In this study, 
th6 variable of -sex had no influence on the participants' plans to work for 

■/■pay.- ■'■: ' ■ ;;■ ; ' ■■' ■ /' ' v.; :,■".; ' • 'V' , - 

In addition to indicating theiif work plans, the students were asked to , ' 
• indicate their' educational plans afterileaving high school as either no 

■ ■ ■ ■■■ • -■: \ ■ / ■■;' ■■■"^■^ "'/■ : : '-h ' ■•■■ ■ ■'■ 

plart^ for. further education, plans; to attend. a community college or tech-^, 
y'nical -School fo.ri:,one or two years, plans to attend a four year con^e/o|^^j^^j^ , • 
university, plans to join the mi litary||or training, 'or other plans. . The . 
participAnts* educational plans after leaving high school are shown in - 

■ Table 8. r ■ ' , ' • ' . > ■ 
■ ApproKijnateiy two-thirds of the students '(65%) plan to Continue; their 

formal; education at' a cdmrnunity college, technical school , 'or f diir year 

J:J.;;\;:/C9lT^ge p^^^^^ h:alf:::pf^thfe;;partic:ipaitts have' plans to ^ / ;■. 

^^^^"^^^^Q^niiy co^Uge or technical .school for one or; two years. This , 

Ificludes 31 Cooperative Office \.^cupations, two Special Needs and 

students. Approximately ISTOan to attend' a /our year college or 




'...••■. . ^ to 



Table. 8. Number and Percentage rtof Students, by Educati onal PI ans 



Educational Plans ■/ ; , - Number ; Percentage 

Ntplai^s for further edu^^ 29 25. 

Plan-to attend a community colTege or \ V 

technical sch6ol^fgr on||)br two years \ 55 , 48.67 : 

Plan to attend a 'fo||r year xol lege or \ ■ ^i^. , i,- 

■.university ' ■'^■'^■■W . ■0:' '■" - ■ . ■ ^ ' . ■ \ '18 • ^'.v;. . 15.93 - 

i.Plan to jo^f^e military for training , ,6 >> 05i.31 , 

■ other plansH'- - ■ .-■ ' ■ kJ/' : f ^ ■.02.65.. 

No Response . ' , ^ 

■■^■■■■■■' ■ ■ ■■ ^ 



'TotavV^:':. v ■ ; . 'v^-ns -. ■.•■; : .;ipo.or. .. v.: 

university, including 11 Gooperative Office Occupations, four Special Needs, v 
and three CETA, students. Only 8ldf the students indicated non-traditipna1 - , 
pl^ns for further^ education such as joining the mi 1 itary for training or . 
other plans,: This group included orfe: Coop OccujDations , siX, ; 

SpectaT Ne^ds, and two CETA students, Approximately one-fourth of the students; 
indicated no plans fbr further education. This group^nclud^s' 11 Coopeyalive 
. Offtcie dec upatibtis, nine Spe Needs,, apd nine :C|TA students, • 
Responses to Research Questions and Results of Hypotheses Tgsti^g . a;' ; ; , 

At the cond&sibn of the. fifteen week instructional .; periicl^- t^ Occupa- - . 
tional Survival Skills Informatior^fe^t (OSSIT) and the Career Matarj ty 
Inventory- Attitude Scale (CMIAS) (Crites, 1973a) were administered to the 



,^ students. Data; from. these in were analyzed td obtain a comparison 

< of the three prograin groups , taki ng irito acdiourrt: i nstructional method -^^^^^ 
' utilized; students* grade level , sex., a'Tnount of work Experience, socioeconomic 

statuis, work plans , and educational .plans. ' ^ 
, Question 1 , To what /extent do students participating in the study who are ^ 

0;/ . ' 1^ members t)f different program -groups differ in attainmen^t'^^C-/-^. ^: 
: -^^v - occupational survival' skills? ■ \ ' ' 

^^■ -^^ and staridard deviatiofts on^;:the OSSIT jFor each program •'glf?QiJ^ , 

-^are presented ih'Tabl^ 9. The m^an: score obtained by GETA students was 7. 5& / ^ 

^ TaBle a^^eanrSco^ nssiT by Program Group. ; - * _ 



faljeeds 



.A 



total. 



n ■ 


■ ■ % • 




s 


54- ' 




V23.93 


8/75 




: .19.47 


■ ' . ■ ■ ■ '. • 


''■'■6.52;. 


:■ 37 


32.74 


31.51 


; ;9V34 


113 ' 


100.00 


'25.43 , 


9.69 
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.points greater than the mean' score' obtained by Cooperative Office dccupatidns 
s%ic|enlpan<i 12.^ points greater than the mean score obtained ..by Special . ; , 
Needs students. /The standard deviation reported for CETA studertts^ 
greater than that reported for Cooperative -Office Occupations students and 
both standard deviations were greater 'than that reported for Special Needs 
students..-/ I . ■ -y-^-:- /--.V:-'''-''^ ' ' . : • 

■■■■■■ ■i^i".-"-- .... ■ . - : ■■■ 
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Hypothesis 1 ; Program group 1, Cooperative Office Occupations 
students /will score significantly higher than 
program group 2, Special Needs stu4ents, and both 
program groups 1 and 2 Will score significantly 
'v ' J -higher than program group 3, CETA students, on • ■ ' 

Results of a two-way analysis of variance for scores on theOSSIT by 



instructionat method and program group are presented in TabW||pi 

Table 10. Analysis of Variance Summary Table_ for Scores^^S^fosSIT by 
iT\stru.ct'ional ^M^^^ Program.Group. , . '. ,^ ' 



Source of Variation 

A (instructional ' 
nieth'bd.) ' 

B. (program group) \ , 

AxB (interaction) 

Residual 



Degrees of 
Freedom / - 



2X 

104 : 



Sum'\)f 
Squares 



Mean ; V 
Squares 




344 .■^37 ,y J, ;"M72;;4T9/'^^- 
25§9.925 1^-- 1299.962 ; lSi.684** ^ 

7235.612 - ' 69;5;5 . . V . 



♦♦significant at the < .01 level of probability^ ' ' - 

• -' The F value for the main effect df program group is statistically signi-;\ . 
at'^he < ^iOl level of probability.;!^ : ; ' ; 

, to compare the mean's of the tfiree prQgram^rf)^i^t following a si gnifi- - 
cant F ratio, the Duncan .(1.955^itechniqu)§^$. used. It was found that the -^^^ 
•g|tA. program group with a^ mean of-^l ,51 , and a standard deviation of 9.34 ^ . . 
°sco»'ed significantly higher (p < -.05) than the Coopef*ati ye Office 6c^^^ 



-Si,- 



.'ait. . .1 



program groyp -with a.yniean. of 23v93 and a standarcl deyiati^ and. 
I both pro#Ifri groups "scored, si gnificantTy higher (p < - .OS) than the.:'SpeGiaT 

■Needs program group with a mean of -IS-Ql-ahd a^-standaVd deviatipn^ 

Hypothesis 1 was therefore, rejected; AUhougll^significant< differences 
' in mean scores were obtained foif* each program group, the predictiofi* was ; ^ 

made that the order of performance by program groups' (ranking of mean _ 
' scores frlDm highest to lowest) would be Cooperative Office OccupatTqhs,- --^^rr:;, 

. Special Needs and CETA. The obtained order of performance was CETA| Cooper- ' ' .; 

^ ■.: ■ ". . : '■' ■ ■■■■ ■■ ■. ■ ''::y ■ ' ■ ■ :^ \ ■ ' ■ ■ 

atiye Office Occupations, and Special ...Needs. ^ ', , . : ■■ 

' Question 2 . Jo what extent do students participating in^^^^t^ study Who have 

^ bWl^^^^^^^^ the^.OSS,: Modules differ' in attainhfent o^^ dccupational . ' 

survival skills, from, students who have not been taught the OSS' 

Mean^coY^s and standard deviations on the OSSlipr^e^l^^i^-Br^ 

■ method are presented in Table 11.. The mean socre obtri||M)j|tstU(ien^^ 
^were taught all of the OSS Modules was 2.96 -{S^pints grpterf^feftftp 

score Obtained by students -who were notkught'any of ^the^OSS 
mean score obtained. by students who were taught only those sessions from the y 
OSS Modules, selected by their teachers was -1^^^^ point^reater than that 
obtained by students who were not taught any' :^^"he ()SS. Modules. Theo ' 

■ stanjdard deviation reported for students who were not taught any of the 
OSS Modules was less than that reported for students who were taught all of 

■• ■ ' ■ \ ' '■ ■ ■ ■ 'i. ''^^ 
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- TablB 11 .. -M^ati Score and 'standard: Deviation on OSSIT, Iy Instructional 

Method. - ■: ' ■ . '[J . 
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Instructional Method v 

- taugfit all of the sessions 
'x^fronv tshe OSS Modules' : • 

Taught those sessions froifi 
^' Cthe OSS Modules^ selected by 
.their. teachers ; 

; Not taught '^py:fti^|#f .OSS^ 

Modules,'.'':'; ■■•■-..v-'v^r^^Y^^-?-, 

Total ■ ' .'/.' 




25.80 10.48, 



25.60 8.95 



113 



^;;33.53';.:':£,23v84;:y':-^r:;g:,49;: 

■ :■■''.' ■'■■•V'' : — — 

100.00, . 25.43- V' 9vli 



the OSS Modules but greate^^^ 

only those' session? from the OSS Modules selected^y^vthe^ 

Question 3. VJhen ^teachers are gi ven a choice :of yhich . sessions from. the 

pSS tiijdules to select for use in their classes v^o what extent 
' do 'students participating in the study who Jiave been taught ;v 
sel ected sess i ^ns d.i f f er in attai nment of ocpupati onal- sur ^ 



■ ■ t^^^yea^ students who havev been taugKt all of the. 



sessions within the. OSS Mpdules? 
V MeaiT, scores and standard -deviations' on the OSSIT for students who>^ere 
taught ail of the OSS Modules and for students taught only.^hose sessions 
from th/oss Modules selected by their -teachers are^ presented in Table 11 
The meari icore,dbtained by students^ w^^ we»^ taught all of the OSS Modules , 
^ (26:80/with a standard :deviation ;of 10.48) was 1.20 pointy greater than the 
™«=n c.^^ht;,ined by: studints:4o wer^ taught (3hly 



thei:OSS::Modules^ selected by their teachers {25.6^0MM;$^ 

Mr^''^'- Hypdthesis 2 ; Group A, students who"havfi lpeen,it^ all of the 
' • sessions-rffpin the OSS [•lodai^s i wi 1 T score si gni f i - ; : 

cantTy "higher than group B, students who, have ^^b^ 
taught those sessions from' the OSS Modules (^elected 
^^l^r'"' : '. " ' -^ , by their; teachers, and bpth^^^^ 

- 'r??;^-: score sfgnificantly hi'gher than -grb 

■• on the, OSSIT. ; > ■ ; 

Results of a two-way analysis of variance for scores on the* .OSS IT by 
instructional method and program gr^^^^ are presented in Table 10. ' The main 
?^effect of instructional i^^ (F - 2.478; df - 2,104). . 

In addi tibn there- was .ho si gni f ifeant interacti on (F = 1 .826; df = 4,104) * 
between the maia effects of program group membership and instructional method. 
Although ;differeriees in "mean raw scores by instructional method were obtained, 
and these -differences were obtained in the predicted order, hypothesis 2 
'was rejected since the differences were not statistically significant: It , - 

... • ■ ' •■ . ■ v ' ■ . . .' 

cannot be "inferred that instructional method has an effect, op performance; ■. 
on the OSSIl. ' However ii When 'instructional method i s . cl assif ied by whether;;; 
or not exposed to the OSS Modules (grouping together t who were 

; taught any or all of the OSS Modules) the instructional method is statis- 
ticallf sigViificant (p,< .05). fables 15 and 16 present, these results v 



Question 4; To what extent do students participating in the study v/ho are . 
: , > 4. nienibers of differen*^ prograni groups diffei* in their attitudes 
. toward employment? : ^ . • 

Mean scores ahd standard deviations -on the CM IAS for each program group 
iare presented in Table T2, The mean score obtained by Cooperative Off ice^^^^^^ 

:.Tabl^ ^Z. Mean Score and. Standard Deviation on XMIAS 'by Program- Group-. - ' : 



Program Group f 


n 








Cooperative Office Occupations 


54 


. 47.79 


36.52 


5.17 


Special Needs 


22 r 


; 19.47 


' 24.09 


5.50 


cE:tA;p .■ v • / 


37- 


32.74 


. 35.84 


4.69 V - 


Total . ' WA - \ - ^ 


ATTS ' 


100.00 : ■ 




S:' 6.99,.-. : 



.Occupations stedents was 00;68 of appoint greater than the mean score ob- 
tained by the CETA students "and 12:^3 poin^ts greater than the mean score 
obtained by Special Needs students. The standard deviation reported for. 
Special Needs students was greater than that reported fbr Cooperative Office 
Occupations students and both standard deviations were greater than tttat 
reported for CETA students; ^ ^ 

Hypothesis 3 ; Program group 1 Cooperative Office Occupations 
students, will score si gnificantTyh 
program ^roup 2, Sp^ial Needs students V and :bot^ 
. ' ^ ■ p[rogram groups 1 and 2 will -'score si'^nif^antly; '^ ■ 
\v ' • higher than. program group '3, CET^ students, on 

■ the • CM! AS... " / ' / , ' • 
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Reiults of a two-way analysis of variance, for scores oh tli'i CMIAS by 


instructHohal method and program group are presented 


in Table 13. 




^il^^Hi'^ -Analysis of Variance Siimmary Table for Scores on the CMIAS by,, ,■; 
Wsiructi^ Method and Program Group, ' ' : ' 


*iJ. . 1 ■ ' - . — ■■ ■ '. . : [ — -, • ' 

■ . :v, • Degrees of 
Souf^ce of Variation Freedom 


Sum of 
' Squares 


Mean . 
Square 


F Ratio ^ 


A (inltructionali;: , 
jnethod) ; ^ ■ • ' ■ ^ 




V- .510 


.019 


B (prpgrani group) , :. . 2 


2602.388 


1301.194 


49.634** 


AxB (interactibn) 4 


1 16. 892- 


29.223 


1.115 


^ResiduaT '^'■.S'^''-^^-^ ■ 104"v 


2726.415 


■ 26.216 \ 





;c^'^significant at the < .01 level of probability 

•"P' ■ • " ■ ' ■' V-.- ,' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' .^ i i. "^ '■^ ' :!;^>^-;'|fis..v'' 

^^^^^he: F>.V^tue for the main effect of program group 'i^s^ statist i<:al l|||i;|if|flGant , 

at the < .01 level of probabi 1 i ty. ■ ' ' r . ^ 

To compare the means of the three, program ' groups 'fol^ a si gni f i ca.rit' 

. F ratiio, the Duncan -"(1955) technique was used. It w&s found that the Special 
Needs' progir9m^^.g^^ with a mean of 24.09 and a standard deviation of 5.50 
scored si gnif^fcahtTy low^r^ (p <' ,05) than both the C ETA program group with a 
mean of 35.84 and a standard deviation of 4 v69 and the Cooperative Office 
Occupations program group with a mean of 36.52 anij^tandard^ of. 
5.17. The difference between mean scores for CETA and Cooperative Office . 

-v;-. Occupations prbgrSm groups^ was not significant*; 



i. 
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' . Hypo thes lis was, therefore, rejected. Although a small difference 

. in rav/. score m^^ obtained betwe6ri^^|^he Cob Occupations 1;' ■ 

: program group, and the ?|£TA program^ group> the only statistiGaTly significant / 
\ diffe|^nce obtained was between the Special Needs program group and the ' 7, 
Coopej||ti ve Office Occupations and the CEtA program groups. Additionally^-;^ ^ 
'yhypqth^^ 3^predictiaid that the Special 'Ne^ds; progriSm vigroup w?^ score v^J:; • :^ 
significantTy higher than the' CETA program group. In fact ^ th^/ GETA p^^^^^^ 
; ; , gram grpup scored signific?intTy higher than the Special Needs program group> ' 
V Question 5 > What are the differences. in attitudes .tbward employijnent among < 

'-^y students participating in the study who have been taugnt the . 
^••-vr^^^'^^ ' ^ • ' OSS Modules and students who\ have hot been taught the OSS ^^i^ 
, ..Modules?^ / • ' • i'-'-y''-'''^' 

^ t^ean scores and standard deviations on the CMIAS for each instructional f 
method are .pi^^ Table 14. . 'f v - '.li - " 

. Tat?1e 14. M^an Score and Standard Deviation on^CMIA§ by Instructional Method. . 

■; ■ ; ■ ■ ■ . I . - ^ ; . , ■ ■■ ..- - 

. . . . . _ -_ ^_ ; . ^ : . — - —7—^ • —■■ 

; Instructional Method- / _n ;v %_ . X ■J^MlJ- -1- 



Taught all of the sessions 
from the pSS Modules 

Taught those sessions from 
the OSS Module's' selected by 
their teachers 

Not taught any of the OSS 

Module^'?^. 

. ■ ■ ^. \ ■■ , ; 

Tota^l \ . . ■ 

.:_ ■ ■ • ' . — ' — .viiv';^ 



.40 


35.40 


33.25 : 

CO 


•.8.07 


35 


30.97 


34.29 


'5.81 


38 


33.63 


34.16. . 


6.89 


113 


100.^00 :. 


:.o33.88 


6.99 
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.The mean score obtained by students who were taught all of ^he^OSS 



Modules; was- ^OO;^^^ bf k point less than that obtained by students who w#e 
not taught any of the^OSS.Mddules, The mean score obtained by students 
who.were taught only those, sessions from the OSS Modules selected^y their^^^ 
^ teachers was 00,13 of a point- greater than that obtained by students who 
were not taught any of the OSS Moddles, the standard deviation repprted:. • • 
for students who were not taught. any of the OSS^Mpdules wa^ less thap 
reported for students taught alt of the OSS Modules but. greater 
..reported' for s^uden;ts taug only^ those sessions from the OSS^. Modules 
Selected by their teacherjs. v. ^ /.^ - y; r-*' ^l 

guestio^^ are given a choice Of which sessions froni: the v 

-OSS Md)dul^s;to select for use in their -classes y what are'the . 
^ differsnc^s^f in attitudes toward employment among styrfents * 

- ■ ■ • j^:^ ■ . ■.-.•^ ■• V ■ ■ ^ ' ; ; • • • • ■ ' . ■ 

t-v^ ' ' ' parti cii)at^ in thev study who have been taught selected 
V . \^ sessions ;1;rom the OSS Modules and students who have been • ^-^ 
-^^^^ all: of tfi^essibns withjn the OSS ModulesT 
. The stores ' and st^nda^d' deviations on the CMI AS for students vi}iO ;W6re^^^^^^^^ 
taMgh%'a[lUof the OSS Modules and for students^who were .tc^ught only those^^v . 
sessitfhs 1^^^^^ ,OSS Modules selected ^^b^^ their teachers are pres^nt^ 
Table 14. The mean !s core obtained by^;students who were taught otfly those^^^^^^^ 
sessions from^the OSS Modules s^ by their teachers (3^.29 with a ' 

statnciard devia^^^ that obtained by 

students who weif'e:, taught all of the 05S Modules (33.25 with & standard • 
deviation of 8107). ■ ^ - ' . 



eg 



Hypothesis At ;^ Gr6Up 




.who have^^^ allvof the 



Modules will ^^p^ sigrii f i- 
ttian, group B, students who have been 
^'f^'taught^^ those iessioRS from' the ;pSS' ModulesX?:; 
selected by their teachers and botb^;^^ A and 



B; will scor^e sig^^ higher th'an group, C, 



Students Who. have not ;.been taught;:any of .the OSS.: 
Modules,, on the CMIAS. 

' . • .._>.•.'■..'.," ■. • ■ . , . , . . . . [ '■ '■y ■ V. ' . ' ■ . ■ . ■ .,.'"■■ 

Resul ts of a two -way analysi s ..of vari ance f or scory^s on .the GMIft^ by 
■• V'^ instruction method and'jDrogram gi^dup-ar^e presented i h Tablfe 13. _ th'e main 
. ef'f^ct of instnrctidnal method Vas nbi' '^-i|"nific^^^^^^^^^^ 
no jSignificant interaction between the-main effects vo 
: bershtp and instructi onal method . Hy pothesi s 4 was rejected s ince . no si gn i 
^vfTcarit .di obtained between mean scores by in strdt^^^^^ it 

; / Additional ly , hypothesis 4- predi cted jthat'. stud^nty^wfi^^^^U^ all of 
■ the • sesisjpns from the OSS Modul es wbiild spsre. Slier^j^^^^R 



er 



were taught only those sessions'^ from the OSS KoSules^^^^^^^^^ 

and 'those who were not taught any 'of the OS? Modules?. ' in fact,, the differ- 

■ ■ ■ ' : . " ■ ■ ''■'■;*.,^;''^^^v■r:^■^^^^^ ■ ■/''■y- '^.' ^;■X:^>:^^^:^;^\^ 

e^ces between mean raw scores by "tnst^^^ 

; were taught only those sessi ons from the OSS Modules .selected by their teacfiers 
scored.Jlightly higher .iihan those students ;wljp were not taught any of the 
k)SS Modul esi. and both groups scored higher. than those^^^^s^^^^ who were 

: ..taught all cff the OSS" Modules. _ T ' ; ^ \^ ;. • « ./ v . y . / > ' 
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Question 7v . Vfheri students, paEtici.p^ti.fig :T0-^^^^ who have been taughf^^Uc 

. the-'. OSS' Mddul'es/^^e coiffpan^d^'v/i th other stucTents who haye'tiot. >r! 



- ^ V ? .beei|^aught\the;^;^^^ three progt^am gHups^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1. .. /will show the greaxestyand Teas;i^>difference in attainment 'of 

7.V . Table 15,. presents a compar^^ of the me^n scores on t.he JOSSI"^ for 

students participating in the stiid^ by program -^royp and exposure t'b the /'>. 

\:' Table/T5v Comparison of ;Mean Scores/ ort- the OSSIT for Students- hy:-P)^bgrarn;' 
■ : Group and Exposure to" the./0SSj,Modu1es., \ • / , . ) 



- Program Group a ... f Exposure to OSS Modules 



/ S ' *' taught all or, ' \ not^ taught any - ' - w/ 

. ;r ' Y ^ any of - the ^OSS , \ / of the OSS / ^ ^ ^ 

./i, ; 1^ V\ Modules ^ ' ' . \ 

^ jjjoop^i^ive OfflceVdccup^tions ^ 25.84 ^ 19.76./. 

/■ Spectal Needs - ' > . V '•9,59 : / ' . < ' ''16>83 : / 

Xbtal Frog^^ ' ' 26.24 •'7^ ;. n '23.84 . - ^ A 



When mean scores tOn the OSSIT for all students participating in tHfe ~ 
. Study are conipar-ed, ^^hose. students who were 1;aught^ the OSS . 

I^ul^hs^ained a mean -score 6if^2r2F^points greateV than those students ; 



who^were not' taught any of thelOSS Modules. ; Additional ly.v higher mean 
sjporfes were obtained for those students jn/ho were taught any 'or all of the 



-T. 
■I 
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; GSS Modules i> each. priognani gro^up. The greatest difference (6.08 points) 
: -ddcurred within the Cooperative Office Occupations prograrir grouf^~||\.^^^ : 

f^reiice of 2.86 points occurred within the Special Needs program^p;|p , 
, but a difference of only 00.41 of a point eccurred within||he CETA 'program 
r'group... ■ ■ .y :\' '[y, .: \ ■ [/■ ' ^ 

Hypothesis 5 : The di f f erence i n scores between students who have 
- ' , . ': been taught any or all of the OSS Modules and stu- • 

■ ■ dents who have not been taught any ofv^^^ • 

Modules will be sigrjificantly greater for the. CETA 
'\ . program group than that for the Special Needs pro- 
gram grbup, and' botf^ differences: w^^^^ be sighifi- . 
; \ ^ . cantly greater than that;for the Cooperative 01^^^^ 
, - - Occu'patibns^r^ram grdfip on the O^SIT, " • 
kbie 16 preserrts resul ts -of a two-way .analysi s of variance'^r scores^^ 
on the OSSIT'bV program group"Nanije^x.poSM^^^^ OS'S Modules. V 

Table' 16- . Analysis of Variance Summary Table; for Scores on. t^^^^^^^^ 
Program GroufD and Exposure, to the OSS Modules.: . ; / - ■ . : ^ 



Sour^be o f V'ariati_on 
A;fprogram group)^^ 
B (exposure) 
AxB. (ihteractipn) 
Residual - 



.Degrees- of 
Freedom ■ 

.■■■;;2 

:::■■■ :,-^^- ■ 

' ■■107 ; 



Sum of , 
Squares " 

2584.857^^ 

302.890. 

-163.812 

7622^063; 



Meian. : 
Square 

1292.429 
302.890 
:81 .906 

: 7V.234 



F Ratio : . ' : 
18.143**f :' ^ 

^ 1.1.50 ■ i% 



A.- **si^f leant at the < .01 level, of probability 
. *significant at the < .0 5 level of probabilitj/; 
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Although the interaction ef -feet of program group and e>q)osu¥i%,o"the^. 

^ '■' ' " ■ ■ ■■■■■■ V ../--^ 

OSS Modules -is not significant, the ma-in effect; of, exposure (Whether students 

; ■ . • . ■■ ■ ■ ■■. ■ ■ ■ -^^s^-'^'' ■ ■ • . • ■ ■ ■ ^^..^ ^ 
taught any or all of the OSS Modules or not taught a^y of the.: OSS Modules), 

. ^ .' . ■ ■ ■■■ . : ■, " r. v-v:::v_^'. .■■ „..>:• 

ignificant (p < .05). The main effect of program gi:iOup. is ^also s.tghtr,. 



are 
is 3 



ficsmt\(^p .< However, hypothesis 5 predicted thataithe least difference . 

among the Cooperative Office Occupations students and the great 
e$^P^^ among the CETA 'students. " In fact » the reverse occurred. The 

:i54ast^dff^ occurred among the CETA' students and the greatest differenc^':'^ 

^ Gccurrerf among the Cooper?itive Office Occupations students. -^4.t^^^^^^ be fn- ; 

^rW" ^ ■ ■ .-■ ,• ... ■. ^v^.^ ■ 

ferred that both exposure to the OSS Modules, and membership- in :^ 



program group affect student performance :q» the OSSITV Ho)yever,jit|;qannot 

y% ■• \i .■ ■ ' - '^-r-^' -^^ . . \ . ■ 'I " j'^-l'''''^^ Jr^ • ■ 

be inferred that th^ greatest difference 6et^^ studefits/expbsed to..^:the; OSS 

Modules and. those not exposed wall occurf among CETA students and that the 
least difference will occur. among Cooperative Office Occupations students. ._ : 
Therefore, hypothesis ;5 r|jSt be^^^r^ ^ ; 

V Question 8 ; When students- participating in the study who have been -taught 

\ . ' the OSS Modules are compared with other students who have noV^^ 
; bee^ taught the OSS Modules, which . the .three program groups 

. V _ y/ill show the griaatest and least difference in* attitude^s toward 

■;"^^employment?f^ :■ ^ " ; ; ; -■'^;'.r . .: .\ 

Table 17. presents a comparison; pf the mean scores on 'the CMlAS: for 
- studeints participatlng'-invthe study by program group and exposure to the 'OSS. 
Modules, . 



-'Table .n. ^Compar'json of Mean Scores on the CMIAS for^ Students, by Program 
■ Group: and Exposure to'^the OSS Modules. \.\ ., . ' ■ • '\ 



^- ■;; Program 



Exposure to OSS Modules 



.Cooper'itive Qffice Occupations 



Special Needs 
CETA 



■ "-/■■.-.;\-..f:":, -w-iV;- 
Total Pri^r^m. Groi^ps 



taught all . or 
any of the OSS 
Modules 

: 36.38 
' y 33.73 



not taughti;; , 
any of 'tWe ^' 
OSS Modules" 

36.^82'. 

22 .8i3- 



H 



' : The.1tiean\core obtained on the CMIAS by al1|s^tud$n.ts^ 

study who were taught any or al t of; OSS Modules, was ilightly lgwer '(00. 38) : ; 
thah/that obtained : by students' who were nqt taugKt any of the. OSS Modules. v '3 
The greatest differences among -the program groups were obtained by. the / 
Specia.l . Nee'ds program 'group and the GEXA praC^a group. The Special. Needs 
students who -were exposedjjjto the.OSS Modules scored 1^73 poilrlts hi-gher th 




,ytho^ not tawght any^ the OSS "llbdules. However, -the C^A studert^^^^ 
•not, taught any Of the O^S: Modules 'sqored i:92 points Irigher than 'ttib|fe;:^p6se<i 



V to the OSS :Mpdules 



J- 



H^^£0t|iesT^^^ ^^^^ 



been taught any or all of :the OSS Modi>l^s aad 'stu-y^<^:r^^^ 
o V denU who hav6 not Been taught any of |:he OSS Modules' ;. 



4^. 



wiTI be significantly greater for tie CETA prbgram 



grou.p ^tlQp^^^for the 



ipeci a'l > Ne^ds iirogram. group i • 
an<l both'^di ^f^rencesiwlli ])e' s^ gni fil^antiy greater 
■ '^'''than \hqt for: the..Cdbp^4*ive; Offiee Occupatidrts'^pro- 
•\/ qramSroup onnhe, GMIAS. ■ 



table 



4., 



74 



of ^variance f 



^. . '-ecores •x)n ;ttie eMIi\S ;i5Y. pr^^ exposure tof^the: OSS: Mpdul es^- . - ^ 



^:^Table;18. Analysis *f Variance Summary Table for Scores op^^the GMMS b . 
v ^^; Program. Gi^oup' and E)cposure ^ k J- • ^ fl^ic^' ^ 



•Source of V arAgtion 
/^A (p^pgrAni group) 




Residua'f 



Degrees,; of ^ 
. Freedom 

,^ ■. . :•/■ f 

> Tor r 



Sum of 

^■ iSquares 

■ 'f 

" .2^22s 367i, ■ 
15^121 ; 

,2828^252; 



Mean . v ■ 

SquareV r' F' Ratio 

ISlTvTB^; : 49v606** 

- ' }7-560;|V' ,;\ :■.752■^■'•■■■ 
^■<>^26■^;432-:■■■■.:: ■ z^'":'^ 



^i^^gnificant at the < '.Ol Hefvel of probability^ 



AVthough-'*the main^i^fect df;?|^^^ group is 'significant 'tp < - 01.) , ' , 
, 'ne,i ther ith^^^^ of ,exp.osurg;':^|het^ "are, taught any or;> 

y ' all ^6f the. 0§S I^dules or not taught; atfy^of^ltfe OSS 'Mb 



action effect. of iprb^ grqu^pid expo^ :sigfiifica;nt. Therefore^ - 

^hypothesis i mu^t b& rejectear jt cannot bi^:i^ftfrre<d i 



Hudents are taught the OSS Modliles has an effect on fhlir scoir^es^^^ 




CMIAS. There are no stati sticky s^nificapt. di ffeir;enp by exposure to ; 

es among any ;^^^^pf^^ ^ . . • ■ 

gVat ^re ithe^^^pilf^^i^ between students' attainment of ' V. 
occupatibna1^_;'surviyal sk.ip^ .attitudes toward — 

employment? '~ 
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TabijJ^ 19 presents' students^^^ pSSIT and on thes»C||1IAS 

r; ; tli^'i;|^^^ Needs prdgram group obtained the lowest mean scores, on both . 
■ thp^'-t)SSl||||d the CM I AS. Although the GETAprogram group obtained a niean ' ; ^ 
' srtior^'(S/lfe; OSsft that was i7.^ hi gHer/than thdt obtained by ^fe^v " , 

■;Cdoperatiye Ofirice Occupations prog^fn group, the/difference! ,in:mean;$c^re&^|.;^^ 
obtai ried qn the^ eMlAS Was only Op , 68 wi th' the Coope.rati ye Of f i ce Occu patt6ft's 
prograni:g»^6u|f Scoring h^^^^^^^ highest mean scom-o*f any .group;^p 

patin^fe on the' CMIAiS (.36 . 82 ) vyas obtai necl ^byi Xooperative Qf f i ce 

fcfcupations sW tl^- OSSIT of 19;76 which 



■was only aaproxtr 



Qrie 



t)i gher tf(an ^ t he inean/ scpre obtai ned : by .al l ; 



ai ned . the two 1 owest mean scores on v. 



^ Specfal Ne^i^:|tud^ Ho^^g^Vji^he^t^^^^ scores^ by any.,groups 

- ■ parti cipat-S^^ t|e ^^^^^^^^^KI^P ^^^^ obtained 

' ;by Speci^trlj^ 

iv - . ■ ? will a significant pd^itiye -cprrelatibn ; 

"'^^^ V • between' students' attainiTien!^ of^ oi^cu^ sur- 

' : vival ski lis, '^iileaVurid by score 

and thei> atti tudesVtoward ^pioS^^^^ a?; tiiea^uned 
• . ■ \"' by the scores. on;,the GMIAS/ v : ' 





^alysis of the relationship' b^tw^CT' scoWs obtained on the 0SSIT4.. 



and . on the CfMS by al'l ^students par^ji pati ng in the sfudy reiul ted'4n-.r^^^ 




■W. 



Table 19. :Mean' SMiii on 05SIT and« by Progr&nf'Group ^nd 



Method,: 



Prcqram Group. 




•J . 



; ■only those 
. sessions from the . 
•taught all the. • 0S5. Modules selec-; 
. .OSWules ■ 



OSSIT- CMI/Sl ISSIT; 



^,ahy" o|i:he : 'I^^^ ■ 
; OSSn:icMIASiisiT' MPS 



,1. ; r 



25'.17,. 



19.7n:36^82' 23.93 ^ 3^:52 



ecjSil Needs . > 



■3, - f J 



ceta:.:- v;;^ 




1 




■■■•V r ■■■■■ 
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. correlation coefficient of .506 (p, < .01). Ta^le 20 presents the correl-a-^ 
. . tion coeffi^cients obtained between the scores on the OSSIT and th| CMIAS| 
^^by. progranngroup an 



4 ■. 



Program Group and Instructional Method^j^ 



Table 20- Correlation. Coeffi fp^ Scores on th^ OSSIt and CM IAS by 



am Group 



Copperat i ve. . Of flea Oc^pqti on s 



Special Needs 

r.... ^ 

CETAI" 



Instructiohail Method 

Taught all .of the:::O.SS .Modules . 

- '' ■• '^y -■ l^^i ■• • . 

" taught pnli^ those sess^ns from thev^OSS" 
r ^' Modules ^selected by the i r teac^r^./ . - 

^4; ;Nbt taught p| the QSS Mdciul e s / 

Fona^V participafits i|^ the study 



595 




•632, 



° . ^ 39 5 
.506 



**ST^niJ'icaht'xit_ p:^: iPl level of probabiatt/^^. 

• „ Positive cp>re1atfonVcoef1ny^^4W^ for. scores when ^ ; 

grouped by progrifri' group and by in&tructionaT method .(p < wOi;|:,r lowest 
" dMain^^^ was .3^5 for. students in the ■CpjdpeVc^ive - 

[■'^•■•■'.\ K. ' ''':^'-y ' ' ■ ., ' ■ H\',/y^-j\' ' ■. 

V* ' Office Occupations program group. The highest obtained wprrelatTon- coef- 

ficient'%s .632 for who.were taught all of th'e 'OSS Modules.' Th^6^ 

- ^fore,' h^^^^ be rejected. It can be^ >Tfferred tlm^hereMs a 




' --^^Watid two variaBl^: of scores on the pSSlt'and.scdr^eS 

y-- ':the CMl as;; : ; ..'^.:v/-''- ■ v''. .'.r-. , 

. ' QuestionJ^./ To^ 

' . .skfl^Js and 'attitudes.'towki^ to'^the. differ-- "v;^^^^ 

ences in stu.den1:s| grade ^lejvel , se)L^;;^o^ 
socioecop nnic status^ work plans, and educational plans;? \ 
v' Tiible^^^ scores and; standard- deyiation^'on the; OS,S IT -and; 




a^hts-. by .'grade level 



Table 21i1teiniorg;.^nd^S^^ Deviation oh OSS IT and CMl)\S by Grade, Level* 



V OSSif 



CMIAS 



JO. 6 



lo!33 ^ ' ' ^ '^57 29.^ 



5.31 



. ft 



9.77 ■'^■ 34.43 



6.98: 

9.691^ > : 33.'88 / ' 6.99 



■ v4- 




' .LApprpicifiiately lj1%M the students participating in the study Were^^ . 
^ the/.eleyehth>gra|^ $c6red 5^1 ' points Icwer' on the^ OSSIT v 

: : : ' tfe^ st^ents' in ,th§L twelfth, grade and.^.5.18- po>ts lower: on t)ie CMIAS. ' 
; Mean scol^^ and stdndal^i' deviati1)ns dl\he" OSSIT aJlefillAS.f^ 
^y sex, are presented in Table. ^2, ^ - • * i; - . - 



■. ^ " r 




table- 22; Mean Score arid Standard Deviation on OSS IT arid:! 



79 



by Sex. 

mm — '■ — 





• h 


■ ■ .1.'.': 


•« ■ ■ V ■■ 


. s ■ ' 








31 


' 27:43 . 


■ i> ■ ' 

23.52; . 


•8.57 




6.58 


female 




72.57 


2&f16 


10.03 ^ 


* 35.66" 


■ 6. 31' 


Total 


:.;ti3'* 


i'.: 100.00 


v: 725.43: , 


P 9.69 


33.88 - 


6.99 - 

•■ ■' r ... ''■ 



^Approximately: 7|i of/the stjE 

'ed 



female* The mean score .ob 



deht^^parti ci patinq in the stydy were^^ 
by feinales on the OSSIT was 2.64 points^ 
higher than that for males, the CMIAS 

that was 6.50 po i nts'-.h/^^her tlihYi that for mal es . ' , «f 

Table 23 shows'**ill^i scores and nahdard deviati 
CMIAS for students by amount ot work experience. ■ 



Table 23. 'Mean Score and Standard Deviation ori^tel 
Experierice^ ^ 



•Wor k ExpeVi e ice 




V rr 



f:^. jnever ■ Men, einpljoyed ■ ■-f^^tl ■' ' ^ 

':^|hi^loye(#part-time only 54 ' 

employed part-time during 
. the^ school year-.but::ful1 - 
time during thgi'^uiiierl 

■ ■ * ■. . ■. V ..Vv-.ie.vr,--*;: .. . 

V employed full-tiiiie:'l(^?r^ v - J' 
jmore' than a surrnTieV' /TV 27 . 

^np response 



..05SIT > 

X ,^ S 



^^.^ ,by Work \. 

'--Mm, 4$'' 
...... .... ... ^ 



...XMIAS 

4) 
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03.54 21.75 ~ 11.44^^^27. 25 
47t 79 ' 23:85 ^ 8.57 33.. 1^9 : 7>29[;|:^ 



27 



23.89 22;26 . '8..d4 33.^6: 
: 23. 89 ^ . 1 ^ ^9. 52- ^6 . 04 ' 



6.93 




'•. . ' . Only four students participating in the study had never been employed. 
. these students obtained the lowest riiean scores on both the OSSIT and the v . ; 

C^nAS. Approximately 11% of the students responding -indicated that they had 
./been employed part-time only or^ p during the §chool year but full- 

time during^' the summer. The differences in mean scores obtained on th^ OSSIT 
5lff^?::tiv59i and on ty CMIAS (00.77),:for these students were very small . However,- 
Hieaii sco^^ll^talned by those students indicating that they have, been em- r^l 
Ji^^ed fi^l^rtie for more than a summer were «cons;ideral3ly highet' than tho? 
%|||1Vied; by ^ any^ d^^ a mean " scofe on the 

OSSIT ;t^^^^ than any other group ^nd a mean score on ' 

the CWIAS^^^^^^^ points^ higher ^than any other group;.iJ^^ • / . 

Tab;!.? 24 pre^^ means and standard deviations on the OSSIT and the / ; 
CMIAS. by sbcioecohomic status. " ^ 

In this study,, only slight differences^ in mean scores were obtained op 
both the OSS IT . and the^IAS betW|e^i s tudents grouped by soci stat us 

as-measured by occupatiorv of head '|f household, fhos^ students whose heads 
of°hb'useholds are semi-skilled Workers 'obtairved the highest mean»scor.e on 



the OSS !t (28.44). The lowest mean' score oPthe OSSIT (22.41 ) was obtained 
iJy those students whose^ heads of hou^ehbTds' are s^^^s workers . The'^ghest 
:inean score o| the q^IAS (36.43)' was obtained. by students whos^ heads of 
households are- clerical wofekers,.^ Those students, whose, heads. of househojj 
are' laborers^or Siteki^ed^ lowest mean score (31 




•f. ■ 





Table. 24. Mean Score^nd Standard Deviation -on OSSIT andXMIAS by Socio- 
ecpnomic Status 5s Measured by Occupation of 'Head of. Household. 



81 



y. 



Sbcioeconomic Status 
\" (Occupation of HeacJ^g^ife 
a^;:of 'HouseholjdM^l^bl^^'^'' ' 



wm 



^^KB^TessionaT or tech- 
p^ical worker ' - 



■■^g-inanagfer. • . -v;^ - . 
sales worker . 

q1 erica! worker 

■ ■ ■ ■ .' 't' '■ . ' ' . ■ ■ 
. craftsman or ^ foreman • 

J- semi -sktlTed worker . . . 

service worker 

laborer or unskilled worker 

V- no response 

- Total « ; 



11 
16 

i 

7 

-15 
18 
13 
°17 
7 




CMIAS 



113 flOO^OO 






^5.43 ..9'. 69 




n the 'OSSiT and CMIAS by stiidentl 



Mean scores and st 
work pWns are presented 

though there were 6rf1y>three students who indi catfet do not^ifl an ; 
for pay, these students obtained a mean score :on the OSSIT tj^at w^s 



0» 



points fiTgher than any of ihq groups who pTari to «^r^ for pay. and a 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

mean s'core oh ^e CMIAS that was .4.82 ^points hi^^^^ .any pf tbej^roti^ > 



who pTan to Work f br pay.'. 
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:82 

' T^blfes^ .:Mian''Sc(>S^and 'Sita9^ on^SSIT 'PDVCMIAljby^ Work PlahS; 



?• '".■■'W|pi?';-pay;; 



plan to work at any 
-job available 



3 

17 



02.^ 



OSS IT ' \ cMms 

■ s v % V s 



%.oo 



: ^ plan to work at a . ' 

'job for which trained - 76 



^5.04 > 20.82 

■ ' ;■ ■ >' ■■■■ ■ 
67.261: . V 26. '49 



9.54 \f0.33 > 1.19 
6.56 2^.12 7.7 
9.63 35/51 - 5.8 



plan to work at a job 
. different from that ; 
for which trained 



. . ;no response ' 
j:$ir :T6tal . 



T2 
113 



10,^62 : . .24 '6^^^^ 10.05 \ 32.92\ 6. 



'04i'l2;:>., ^ 



\ 



9.69^^ '33.88- :A6.99 



mean s'core otN:he, OSSIT that was 1 .82 p^^^ 



:Thoses^tudents ,who plan to work a^^ijij^fof which trained obtaitied^ a' I ■ 

■ '■>'?« - . ■. ■ ■ , 

greater "than, that obtai ned by . • 

students ifidicating; thet:Ban,.to>ork.|^^^fedi ^ that fo/ |pich \ 

° - trained - and 5 .67 points .greater t.han^^ t 

)(<pr^aC># stucfents i/p'^lan' to ^ohk at a jol^ foiv 

: -^^^jc^j^^ score on the CMI?)^ that was 2>50^P9intsV. 

J -^grea^ 'than tha^^bbiained^ b 

•.rf ; -'^^ traifeiand;8^.3^po/nts.g^ 



0^ 



.. ./^^bt^niieci' byr^denjs^ to vio\^ 



job available. 



ndarid devi.^i^iN?j>s, p^^ the QMIAST by 



^ V :^edijci;|ipnal plans of stud^^ participating in^ the st^y are shown in 



r 
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Table 26. /Mean Score' ancl ^andgrd Deviatiorj^ori'll^ and PMiA^y Educa- 
tional Plans.' ; . . . V " : 



. Educatrd^al; Pl^ 

/no plans for further 
education : . , ; 

plan to attend a com- 
munity, col lege or tech- % 
• ni'caT school for one or 
two years . / 



OSSIT 



n 



■ % 



S 



55 



25.66 23.69, 



8.73 




31.21 ^ 6 vis 



p]jan to atter^d a^fbu'r / • ; ' 
year ^^oll ege or urii ver- 

Ji ty . : ^ _ ^ ^ : 18 

plan to join the mill- ■ ; ^ 
tary for' training 6 

other plans, for. ^^ther; 
education 



,•48.67- 27.87 ^9.92 36.22 



15.93 25.75 ;10,33 

■ ^ ■ ■•.••i>.' , ' 
. 05.31 Vl8.67^ ' 2.73 




.no response 
T6tal ^ ; 



■ ■ i 



4 QSt 



3. 
2 

113 



|)2.65' 15.3>x-^: 4>.16 
01 .77' •'.v %■ •:•>■ 



24.67 .10.97 

33;88; 6^99 \ 



; 5- 



-r 



■y: h'^^tt^^k^ of the stiictents (g5%y 

formal education. /v?'Of theskstudents , those wh# pi an t®/i$ttend a cdnimiinity illS^^ 
college or techliicM school for one or two years '6'btaine|i;j:%f.vhT^i^^ . 
-scores- on both the- OSSIT aha^-the CMIASrof any qf the groups. Thbse' stu(Jerits^..v^^^^^^^^^^ 
- who plan, to attend a four yeajreol Vege gr university also ''^^--cK 
. scores - on' the 'OS:^IT and CMIAS thtl>were hi gherj^iln those obtai ned' by;'^^^«3ents - 
who have no *pl ans*N for further educati on-. : Approximately 6neyfdiml|?|^^ 
dents have na plans for further educati.&n. The¥e students^btainiMt^ 



V ^4 



- the PSSIT and planrvi ntg tg: . 

; who had other plai^^ for fur^^^ 

V ' , Vl^:' hypothe&i s -8: thie variabl es of grade 1 eve 1> sex , amount of work ~ 

' ; • ; ■ , ■v;';-'y2-||j55'|e^^ plans bear a significant, relationship 

■ --^'Sl^Hy- ''- - ^\ '^^ - "V' ■ , ' 

* . t:o 'students ' scores on the OSSIT. , 

V t"* Q ^^^;;Seri€S of one-^^ analyses of vari ances w^re conducted to lietiermTne 

• ! 'i lf^l.he effects of any ,_of . tlie^e variables (grade 'lj&)^, sex, amount of work:' 

* . "^^^e^perience, sacioeconomic^status, WoVk plans and educatiori'll p.lans) were 

^significant. The varia^iTes of ^grade tevel , ;sex and s 

were found not .to be significant (p ,05), -The variables ofVairiqunt oiv wofk 
^f:; exp6r?i;ence,, work planSi.aTO^eduGatioriaT^ were found to be significant. 

^; ~ .T'he resum - pf a^feone-W^ytanalysi s ,,pf variance .on' spores oh. thje - OSSIT by work 
f v^.ei(perier^ <^ V ^^^^^^ -s^^^^^^^^^^^ 

; \ . Table 27. Anafysis of Variahte Suniinary T ^ the. O?! IT by 

'- V'l^ifirk Experience if^ - ' ' \ . , ^ .1 



Source of " Vari ^t i oh 
Be tweeh .Groups 

. . . .V> . A 

Withtrt Groups ' . 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



^Sunl of 
Squares 



Me^rtif^ 
Square 



F Ratio 



3 , ^:V'^;. T858i^48 619,6483 ■ 7.7952** 
j 08 '8585 . 0463 ' 79 .'491 2 



111 



: 10443.9911 
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To compare the means- of the groups according. to amount , of work experi- 

ence following a significant. F ratio, the Duncan (1955) technique was used. • 

< • . .. ■ • • . * * . ■' ' ' -\ . : • ' . . ' 

It was found' that the students who had been employed full-time for more tHan;^;; 

■ > ' .. ' 
a summer .with a mean of 12.63 scored si-gnificaittly higher' (p . < .05) than any 

' ■, " ■ ' ■ ' 

of the other students grouped by amount of work. experience. ' 

. ' TaJble 28 presents th& results of a one-way analysis of variance on ■ ' 

* .. . * .■ . ^ ''^ • ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

scores on the OSSIT by, work plans. ' ,^ • . 

Table 28. Analysis of Variance Summary Table for Scores on the OSSIT by \ 
Work Plans. , • 



Source of Variation^ 


Degrees of 
Freiedom 


Sum of 
SquE(res 


Mean 
Square 


F Ratio 


Between Groups^ 


3 .' 


1165.3944 


388.4548; 


4.4230** 


Within Groups 


104 


' 8932.1241 


85.8858 




Total 


107 


10097.5185 







**significant at the <.. 01 level of probability , . <t 



: The significant' F ratio for the main effect of work plans, followed by 
•the Duncan (1955) multiple, comparison test, indicated that those'-i^^ 




higher (p < .05) than any of the other students grouped by work^plans. ^However, 
there were only three students in >this group. Those students who planned to 
work at any job available scored significantly lower (p < .05) with a mean of 
- 20.82 than those students who plan to work at a job for which they have been . 
trained. 

•' , f ■ r ' ■ s '• ' . ' : • • 
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The results of a one-^way analy^'i'siM^ scores on the:;OSSIT; ; - , 

/ . by educational .plans are shown in l" . ■ ' ^ • ; • - ' : 

. Table 29. Analysis of Variance 'SOrrrn'M^i^^ ^cores'* on 'the OSSIT by .', • 

■ - Edueattonal; Plans.. , ,. . /-'J^^'f /cx^^^^^^ ' ■ 



1 ■■t . >. ■ ■ . — ^ — : : ■ 

: Source of Variation / v 


; ■ Freedoin 


mjiof ■ ' Mean •> ■ 
ajAare's' . Sfluares 


F Ratio . 


■ •■ . 
Between GroUps 




':^"48:7829 • 


'2,. 8^256** 


' Within Grolips . ; 


'. , . : .\ ' .106 


3^)^2yi^i;i: 88i03^3 ^. 


• /, ' ■• 

, ». • .V ■ 


Totaf^ ■'. • ; • 


lio ■im 







' ' ^ The .significant^ F ratio for the main ef 1%c£%; e^lucatipna^,^ pl'aris^rfol- ff'yf- 

lowed "by the Duncan (1955| mql ti pie comparison test ,^ irildicsjted th'^t those ;^ .. . 

students, who plan to attend a community college or^ t.ecffjK;ln5a^^^^ for- one ..^ > 

■ ■ -v^;... -r:-. 

or- two years scored significantly higher (p <; 05 ) t^^ students wl?b v^^^ ^ 

-plan. tx) join tlie military for training or^ w^ - 

leduccrtion. ^ z \. , . .. ~ ' ,V '^ / '•j'^^■,.'.^/^:■^•^;'^:.■ ' ■ :■' . ^■ 

- Hypothesisj;8 can be rejected- with regard to^^^^^^t^ v •. 

level , sex, .^nd socioecbnornic status. However, tbe hypothesis; pahnbt be , ; .; 
rejected Mth regard /to work experience educational > ]^ahs. - . - / l 

Jt can be inferred that there':is;^a relationship between these variables and ; 
scores on the OSSIT. . J \'- v ^ ^ ' 
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■ ■■-:.:-VA ' : / - 

. Hypothesis 9 ; The variables of grade level, sex, amount of work 
; •• ; ' experience, socioecononiic status, work plans, and 

'. educational plans bear. a si gnificai^t relationship -. 
i. to students' scores on the CMIAS. •; 

A series of one-way analyses of variances \y®s conducted to deterniine>i*f 
the effects of any';0f these variables ^grade levfc sex, am^ ex- 



pe'rience, socioeconomic status, work plans, and eSj^||Phal plans) were signi- 



ficant.V The variables of amount of work experience and 'spcioeconomic status^ 
.were not found to' be, significant (p<. 05). The Variabtes of grad^ level, seX 
work pla^s, and educational" plans were^i^^^^ to' be . s-ign^ ' The results 

of a onerW ar1a.lysis 6f variance -on scores on the" CMlAS by grade^ level ar^^ 



presenj:ed in Table 30: . ' ' ^ v • • ^ ^ ^-'^ 

table 30. ^naly(is\ of Variance Sumftiary Tabl-e for Scores on , tip CMIAS 



Source of Varia'tibn 
Between Groiip^ " 
Within Groups' \ 
•Total \, 



Degrees of Sum ;of 
Freedo'nl Squares 



' 111 



.287.3224 
5I82I943I 
5470.2655 



■ '^ean' 
Square 

287 .'3224 

46.6932 



F Ratio: 
6.1534** 



'**Signif leant aty the <: Vpl level of .probability- 



Students parti ci'pati ng i n the study" Who are 'i n the twel f th grade scored 



si gni f i ca n t Ty hi glie r ( P 
studehtAwith h mean of 



<^\01 j with 3t mean of "34. 43 than did eleventh grade 
29^25. However, there were only twelve students ; 



pafticipating in the study Who wdre in the el eyenth grade.' Additionally,- 



many of the twelfth grade students in the Special Needs ^and CETA program 
groups were»; from one to seven years older than the average. twelfth grader. 
The' higher age of these students may haye affected their scores -dh the CMIAS. 

Jabie 31 ^presents the results of a one-way analysis of variance on scores 
on the CMIAS by. sex. ^ 

Table 31. Analysis of Variance Summary. Table' for $cores on- the CMIAS by Sex. . 



Source of Variation 
Between Groups 


Degrees of 
\ Freedom' 


. Sum of 
''' Squares 


Mean ■ 
• Square 


F Rati 0 


r ■ ; T 


949.6329 


949. 6 329, 


23.3174** 


Within Groups • / 




4520:6326 


y 40. 72^4 




total. ' 


•' . • '112 ■ 


547,0.2655 







*^significant'at the\<: .01 level of probability 

. Females participating; in the study with a-' mean score of 35,66 scored 
significantly higher .(p < ^01) than males,, withr a mean score of 29.16; 

The results of a onerv/ay analysis of variance on .scores on the CMIAS' 
by work pTans, are shown in Table 32. 

The significant" F ratio for the main effect of work plans .foil owed by ' 

• . • ' . ■ I* ■ . ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ' • ^' ■ . • ' 

^ the Duncan (1955) multiple comparison 'test, indicated that the students who;. :: 

plan to work at any job available scored significantly lower '.(p. < .^05) with a 

mean Df^27.12 than both the students -who do not plan to jwork f or pay^^ w^^^ a. 

mean of 40. 33 and ' those who pl an to work ^ a job for whi ch tr^ained^ with" a : 

mean of . 35,51 r However;- there !were only three students parti cipatihg tn.^^^^t^^ 

, study who do nbt^plan ta!^ work 'pay^ 'V , ; ^ ' ; z'^''^''./.. - • 



Table 32. Analysis of Variance Summary Table for Scores on* , the CMIAS by 
Work Plans. . ^ 



Source of Variation 

■ ■- -■ ■ — - — — i' 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


'Sum of 
Squares • 


Mean 
Square 


•.' • " 
F Ratit) : 


Between Groups 


■ : .3, ' 


.1113.5170' 


371.1723 ■ 


9.6449** . 


Within. Groups 


104 


4002.3349 


- 38.4840 


0 . 


Total 


107 ' 


5115.8519' 







♦♦significant at the < .01 level of probability 



Resul/ts of a .one-way analysis of variance on scores on^the CMIAS by 



educational plans of the students is presented in Table 33. 

.'■ ■ ■ ■■ > ' ' ■ /• / 

,T)fbfe'33. Analysis of Variance Summary Table for Scores on the CMIAS by . 
educational Plans. ' ^ 



~ . ■ ■ ^- * ^ Degre.es of Sum of Mean ^ 
Source Vari ati on Freedom ' Squares . Square F Ratio 

' w •• • . . J-. - ' 

Between Groups - 4 

.Within Groups 106 

Total ' ■ " ^ICf 



1 008.8791 252 . 21 98 ' 6 .4056** 
39.3687 , 

5181.9640 



4173.0849 



' **signifiGaht, at the < .Ul level of , probability 

)To compare the means of the groups" according to educational plans fol- 
lowing a significant F ratio, the Duncan (l'955) technique was used. It was 
^ found that thos^ students who plan to continue their formal education by 
either^k^nding a f^ year college or university (with a mean = 35.3^) or 
attending 1 community college or technical school for one or two years ■ 



, (mean =36.22) scpred significantly higher (p7< .05) -than those students who 
had ho plans for further education (mean - 3^^^ who plan to-'join 

the ^military, for training (mean = 2&.00) or/,haye^other plans for further edu- 

-^cation, (mean - 24:67). ^ ' • *' /. 

Hypothesis 9 can be f-ejected with regard to the variables of amount of 
^/odc experience and spcioegpnomie statu/.; However, the hypothesis cannot be 

' rejected' with regard to grade level , sexy |^^"^» educational plans. 
It can be inferred that there is a r^ationshlp between these variables and 
scores on the CM I AS. 

Question 11 . Wha|t aspects of the J2fSS Mpdule's are most arid least useful and^ 
effective forHhe t/iree program groups participating in the 
' - . • ' study as judged by/ the .students and teachers? 

Table 34 presents means ar/d: standard deviations of ^students ' responses 
(opinions) to Statements rega'i/^c|ing^^ and 'effectiveness of the OSS 

Modules by program group. 

Thje CETA students agreed with the statement that they had learned a lot 
from the OSS Modules th^t\^^^ help them at work. The ^Special Needs and 
Cooperative Office Occupations students te this state- 

ment. However, all three program groups disagreed with the statement th^t 
they already knew most/bf what was included fn-the Modules. The CETA ytu- 
. .dents tended to agree/that the Modules were more useful to them than other 
; instructional materials they have used^in class while the. Special Needs 
/Students disagreed slightly ^and the Cooperative Office Occupations students 
tended to disagree/ None of the three program groups agreed that the Modules 



Table 34. M6ans:and"^tandard Deviations of Student Opinions Regarding Usefulness and Effectiveness 
of the OSS Modules biy Program Group. ' " ' . 



4' =» Ajgree Strongly 



= -Agree ' 2 = Disagree 



"1 = Disagree Strongly 




Statenient ' - 

I. I have learned a lot from 
. Modules that will help me 
• ■ at */ork. 



Cooperative, 
Office Occu- 
: pat ions . 
(n = 37) 

. X - S 



2.22 



2, 1 already knew most of^what 

was included in the Modules 1.75 

, * ■ . ' ■ • ■ . 

^3. The Modules were more ■ useful 
f to me than textbooks, work- 
' books, and other instruc- 
tional materials that I have 
used in class r > 2-. 17 

4. The Modules were difficult 
. far me to understand 

5. The Modules were too easy U47 

6. My attitudes toward employ- 
ment have changed, for the 
better after being taught ' 

the Modules :. - 2.06 



0.76 
0,84 



0,77 

0,65. 
0.77 



Program Group 



Special , 
Needs / 
^(n - 16) 

t~ S 



2,33 0.90 



1 ,.07 0,92 



2.43. 0.76 

2.21 0,70 i 
1.07 '0.92 



3.19 0,60 



1,14" •0,91 



2.95 -p. 86 



1,95-0,74 
1 j4 0,57' 



0,63 



2.00 0.96 - 3.05 0.67 



.2.45' 0.86 

1194 0^67 
rl^Q 0.76 

^.34 \ 0.84 
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rab|C^34. Continue/!. . . ■ . . . . ,> . ' • 

' . ■'if ■ . ■ " ' , ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ i',' . 

7. 'Overall V the Modules were ' * *^ ^ - o «r ^ ' oa n oq* 

extenent ; 1.72 0.81 2,14 0.66 3.05. 0.96 ■ 2.20 0,98 

B'!" the Module . on Motivation • . ' : ^ - o iV' « o cv n do ' 

forrwork'was' usefultome - 2,17 . .0,74- 2,43 -0,65 , :3.14 , 0.73 _ 2.51 ^0.83 , 

9. Tht Module on Understanding ' . •■ . ^ * ^ ^1 _ . ' • . ^ ' . f,, 

. SeVf jwas useful to me '2.33 , . 0.83 , 2.51), 0,85 3.24 0.62 2,63 . 0.87 



0. Th/rllodule on I Interpersonal - , ■ <: _ ' , • . ^ o'cn ' rv'ftq 
Relations was useful to nie 2, 2B 0,77 2.54 0,66 , 2,90 ^ 0,89 -2.50, 0-..83 

1. The MoclulV on Problem \ „ X n nc o on n 79 9 fi m' 
. . Solving wakuseful to ■ 2.25 0,73' , 2.31 , 0.75 3.29 0.72^ 2.57v 0.86 

2. The! Module on Effective tsr ■ V " . ' . . - . . ■ . ' ^ 
Communication was useful ' . ,^ .' ' ^, „ 0 -71 -n -70 9 ci ' n 71; 

. tome ■ • « 2.^ ,;:0,7?^ 2,71 ,0,61 ^ 2.71 >0. 72 2,51 • 0.7,5 

3. The Module on Coping with' - ■ ' ^ _ > « 77, ' o ci- n-TQ" 
Conflict was useful to ,2,19 .0.71 2,77 -0,73- ; 2,90 0.77' ?.51 . 0.79 

■ ■ '■' ■■ . • -) ■■ \ • ■ '.. ■■ . ■ . ■ • ' ■ 

4. The Mo.dule on Creativity - ' ' ' ' ^ h n -.a q nc n Wq 9 «;i "n 77 
• 'on the Oob was useful to me .2,17 . , OJO ,^,63 ,. 0,74 , - > 3,05 0,59 2,51 0,77. 

5. The Module on Authority and . ' . ■ ' ■ . ^ 
Responsibfllty.was useful 2,45.. : V 0,88 3.05 0.6?::' 2:51- 0;83 



»J|. 



6. The Module on ?\dapting and . \ 
^ ' - S-'l 0,75 . . '2.95 . 0.59^. ■ p^z; 
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were too difficult to understand, although the Special Needs students did not 
aisagree with the statement as strongly as the other program groups. How- 
ever* ajl three" program groups tended to disagree strongly with the statement 
that the Modules were too easy. Both the Cpbperative Of flee. Occupations and 
Special Needs students disagreed with the^tat^ement tbat their attitudes 
toward employment ^iiave^ changed for the better after being taught the Modules. 
However,' the CETA stlidents agreed' with this "statement. The CETA students 
also agreed that overall the Modules were excellent, but the Cooperative 
Office Occupations and Special Needs stqdgnts teaded to disagree. 

' " With regard to usefulness of individual Modules, tl^ere was also some 
disagr-eement -among program groups. The Cooperative Office Occupations stu- 
dents tended to disagree with the statements Lndicatlng usefulness ,for all 
nine Modules, The CETA stuStents tended to agree, with tlje statements indi- 
fcating usefulness for all nirte Modules. In general , the Special Needs stu- 
dents did not indicate strong agreement or strong disagreement with the state 
ments indicating usefulness for any of the J3)ine Mbdules. 

, Teachers' responses (opinions) to statements regarding usefulness and 

effectiveness of the OSS Modules by -program group are presented in Table 35. 

The CETA teacher agreed with the statement that all "of -the Modules were 

useful In his classes. However, the Cooperative Office Occupations and 

■ ■ - • ■ . ■ ■ ■., ■,/.:• 

Special Needs teachers disagreed strongly with the statement. All, threes . 

teachers agreed strongly that the Modules were more useful when the teacher 

■ selected which sessions from a Module to use in class. ^The CETA and Cooper- 



■ Table 35. Teacher* Opinions Regarding Usefulness and Effectiveness of the OSS Modules, 

' ' ■ ' ^ , • ' ' • • ■■ ' 

,4 p. Agree Strongly • ' 3 « A.gree 2'^ Disagree. l^^'"- Disagree Strongly 



Statement ^ , - 

.1. All of the Modules were 
useful In my classes 

2.' The Modules were more qse- 
fill when the teacher sel- 
ected which, sessions from 
a Module to.' use In class 



Cooperative Office 
Occupations' Teacher 



1.00 



/ 



3. The Modules were appropriate 
for rt\y students 

4. My students already knew most 
of what was included in the ; 
Modules . ' . ' 

5. - The Modules would be more use- 

ful for teachers who have more 
academically oriented students 
than I haye > 

j6. The Modules woiild te more use- 
ful for teachers who have stu- ^ . 
dents who are not as academically- 
oriented as mine 

7. The Modules were more useful to, 
me than textbo0.k?, workbooks, and 
other 1-nstructlonaT^materials 
, that. I .have used in clas? 



4,00 
3,00 

3.00 



1.00 



4.00 



2.00 



Special Needs 
Teacher 



1.00 



4.00 



2.00 



1.00 



4.00 



1.00 



3.00 



CETA ' 
Teacher 



3.00 



4.00 
3.00 



2,00 



2,00 



4.00 



Teacher 
- Mean 
Responses 



•1.67 

4.00 
2.67 



1.00 N 1?67 



2. -13 



2.33 



3.00 
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Table 35. Continued.'. . " 

8- The Modules wore too /easy for 
my students 

9; The'Modules were too difficult 
for my students to understand . _ 

10. After being taught the Modules 

iny students are bettor' pre- 
. - pared for work than they were 

IT. , After being 'taught the (Modules 
my students'V attitudes toward 
epiployment have become more 

positive 

12. Overall , .the Modules' were 
excellent ' " 

13. The Module on Motivation .for 

• work was useful for my students 

14. The Module on Understanding self 
. was useful for my students 

15. The Module on Interpersonal Rela- 
: tions was useful for my students 

16. The Module on Problem Solving was 
. useful for my students 

17. The Module on Effective. Communica 
tion was useful for my students 



Table 35. Continued. . . .\ 

18.' the Moduje on Coping with 
' Conflict was useful fon.my ' 
stadents ' 



1.00 ''. 3.00^ . 4.00 



•',19. 'The. Module on Creativity- oM , ' , ' \ • 

• ■ the Jott was useful for my /■ " " . . . « ■ > 

^ ^ students . ' 3-00 , 2,00, ^ J.uu, 

.* ; • . . ■ . ' ' . • ' ' ' ■ ^ ' ■ ■ 

20: The Module (Jn Authority anti ' , \ ■ . . . 

, Responsibility was useful 'for . , ,^ . • o -nn ' na 

my students • / ■ ^ ' 'ZrOO . 2.<'0 .' 3.00 

21./ Tfie Modul.e oniCdtapting and ' ^ ^ ^ ' . 

Planning for the Future was / ' ^ ' ^ nrt /inn 

. useful for my s^dents " , ■ I ' 



ative Office Occupations teachers e^greed that the Modules were appropriate 
for their classes, but the special Needs teacher- did not agree that the^ 
were appropriate for" her students . The CETA and Special Needs teacher^ 
disagreed strongly with tJsie' statement that thfir students already knew most' 
of what ^as included in the Modules but the Cooperative Office Occupations- ' 
teacJjer agreed with the statement. The Special Needs teacher agreed ,strongly 
that the Modules would be more useful for teachers who have more academically 
oriented students than she has. The GETA teacher disagreed with this state- 
ment and the Cooperative Office Occupations, teacher disagreed strongly. The 
Special Needs teacher disagreed With 't'he statement that th^^MpduJes would be 
more useful for teachers who have students who are not as .academically ^ , 
^oriented as hers. The CETA teacher , also disagreed with the statement*, but 
the Cooperative Office Occupations teacher agrkd strongly. Only the Cdoper- 
attve Office Occupations teacher disagreed with the statement that the Module\ 
were more useful than other instructional "materials he has used 'in class. • 
.%T three teachers registered disagreement with the statement that the .Modules 
were too easy for their students.' However, only th^Specia^^ 
thought that the Modules were too 'difficult foriler students: to understand. ^ 
All three teachers agre^hat. the1 r students are better prepared ^r work 
after being taught the Modules and that their stiidents' atti^^des toward. / 
employment have become more positive^ The CETA and Cooperative Office Occut • 
pations teachers agreed that overall the Modules were excellent, but the , - 
Special Needs teacher disagreed. - , - 



Question 12 . What aspects of the OSS Modules wer? most and least attractive ' 
to the three program groups' participating in the study-.as 
judged by the students and teachers? . 
^ .> .Teachers' and students' responses to statements (opinions) regarding . 
types of learning aqtivities ir^the OSS Moduli? by^program gVoup are pre- . 

sented in Table 36. : > . . 

All tbreev^t&iphers disagreed with' the statement that .e«ch, Module, shoul^^ 

be" used in -its entirety and agreed that the Modules needed to be supple^ 
' mented. with additi<5nal materials to meet'the objectives of theinxl asses. ■ ' 
The teachers from the Special Needs and CETA program grouf^s agreed that ^he ^ 
case studies in the Modules were Oseful for their students , and thei ro- 
dents tended to indicate that they enjoyed the case studies., However, the 
Cooperative Office Occupations teacher agreed that the c^e studies Were 
usefuVbut Ks students tended not to enjoy the case studies. The games in ' 
'the. Modules were perceived as useful by all thre^^ teachers , and all three 
groups of students tended to enjoy them. All three teachers perceived the 
.. discussions among the teachor and other students suggested in the Modules as 
. ■>being_ useful for their students. However, students in the CETA group were the 
only ones to i^ndicate enjoyment with the discussions. . The Coop^fBtive Office 
-^• occupations and Special Needs students neither agreed- or disagreed with the 
. statement t1iat they enj6ye>d the discussions. With regard to the role-playing 
activities .in t|ie Modules, the Special Needs and- CETA teachers agreed that . 
• they were useful to thej^ siudents. However, the Cooperativ<Office Occu- 
; pations and Special Needs students neither agreed or disagreed, with the 



e 3.6. Teachers' and Students' Opinions Regarding Types of Learning Activities in the OSS Modules 
rogram Group. * ^ . ' «, • 



Agree Strongly , 



3 = 'Agree 



2 = Disagree 



1.= Disagree Strongly 



etnent 
hers 



Cooperative Of- 

fice/Occupations Special Needs 

teacher n = 1 .teacher n = 1 
student n =- 37 ^ student n = 16 



Module should be used 
ts entirety 

Modules needed to be 
ilemented With addrtional 
rials^ to meet: the objee-, 
s of fliy classes ; , 

case stui^ies in the Modules 
useful for my students ' 

games in the Modules were 
ul for my students 

discussions' among the 
her and other students , . 
ested in the Modules were 
ul for niy students , 

role-playing activities 
he Modules were useful 
my stifdents 



2.00 



3,00 
3.00 

3,00 



4.00 



2,00 



2 



2.00 



3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

4.00 
4.00 



CETA 

teacher n = 1 
student n = 22 



2:00 



3.00 

■ .' ^ ■ 
4.00 

3.00 



3.00 



3.00 



^ Total Mean 

^ Response 
teacher n = 3 
student n = 75 



2.00 



3; 00 
3.33 

3,bo 



3.57 



3.00 



Table 36V Continued. / • - 

students ^ y 

rj^fijoyed the case studies in 
the? Modules V . - , 

'v-]r- • ■ ■ ■. • ■ 

I enjoyed the games i n the ■ 
Modules • 

I en joyed. the discussions with 
the teacher and other students 

I enjoyed the rol e -pi ay i ng 
activities in the Modules 

The Modules were 'very inter- 
esting to me"' : 



V 



■ \ , 



2.17 
2.64 
2.47 
2.25 

^2.08 



2.79 
2.\71 




2.95 
3.14 
3.29 
3.1'4 
3.10 
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ass- 



-.'statement that ^t^ useful for his -students. 

VXhe CETA and Special Needs students indicated that they eno^ 
.playing act1vit},es, but the Cooperative Office Occupations students .indicated 

that they did-not enjoy the role-playing, activUies. Th6 CEXA students . 

aqreed with the statement/that the: Moaules were very interesting. ' However, 
- the Special 'Needs students; c^^^^ to agree or disagree,/ and the- Cooper- 

atlve Office pccupatJ^ni'Sl^Ml^^ disagreed with the statement. " ^ 

qualitative bata : . / /:,^';..' ■ 

Qualitative data were collected throughout the^ Study /by means of C' 

room observation of; and inte^ With both teactjers and students particrpa- 

ti ng: ih ^ the study. These data are presented at tiij s' time by progfani group - j ; ' 

to supplement and further Explain 'the quantitatj% rfesults presented pre- • ' 

' ^'Viously. ' "■ ; ■ ' J'./' ' ^, . ■■ 

' : Choper ative Office Occupations Teacher Reactions . -The -ovgrall reaction ; , 

5' of 'tha Cobperati ve Of f i ce Occupati ons .teacher; to th^ lise of the OSS Modules:: 
was favorable. Comments such as "these ski l^l's are just as important to the 

' stucients: as the office skills I teach arid jiost of my students need to > work . 

V q^^ like those/presented in the OSS}lidules" were made r^p^atedly by 

^■^^ ^^^^^^ • ^ 

However, two major reactions were ma^l clear to the investigator through-- 

out the study. First, there was riot adequate time to use th^ OSS Modules in . 

t.-- the Office Occupations program. ^ The tea|hepxpress^^ 
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completing the teacherVopinibnriaire by writing that "the fjse of nine^Mpdules 
in approximately fifteen Weeks of class left my Office Occupations classes 
with, very "little time for the improvement of the various skills which these 
students need on their jobs." The prob-lem of inadequate time was especially 
apparent to the investigator during one of the classroom observations made. 
During this 'class period the teacher was not able to devote enough time to 
some of the sessions within the OSS Modules to allow for complete coverage 
of^the tdpic or to atlow.Rf or maximum interaction between students. This . 
observer sensed an atmosphere of "let's get this done: fast so we can get on 
. to other things." The assumption was made by the observer that this "feeling 
was also sensed by students in the^claSs. When observing the class.that 
was .taught only those sessions from the OSS Modules that were selected by 
the teacher, the observer 'did not sense this atmosphere. 

■■The>second major reaction that was apparent in. both the interviews wi$]i 
the^ teacher and in ^his written responses to questions regarding use of the 
OS.S Modules was that the Modules should ije used as supplementary materials 
only for Office Occupations classes.' This reaction would seem to be a 
nat~bral one. given the 'problen| of too much to do in a limited period of time. 

Cooperative "Office Occupations Student Reactions'. The overall, reaction 
of students in the Cooperative Office Occupations program to the OSS Modules 
was very similar to their teacher' s. " Although many of the students inter- 
viewed claimed that they already knew much of what was included in the OSS, 
Modules, most of the students indicated that the information included in the 



Mo(lu1es wa's /important for success at work. The foil owing ^is a representative 

■■ . ■ •• .■ ■ > •■ : ' / v ■• • ■ . \ ■ : 

sanipTing of Office Occupations^students^ comments regarding the OSS Modules: 

" ■ 'i '» "'j^ •■■'*' ' ' ■ " • ■ ■ • / * • '■' ■ ' ■ 

' "The Modules are good because they teach you about youfself , 
- and others and how to relate V which is important/'^ ; ^ 

•• • '■ ' ' ■ ' • *>«#• . ■ ■ ■ ■ » . . 

"Some.tJf them (sessions) are dumb or too easy, but some are 

, ; "Tjhe- Module erre good" as long as they don't get in the way of 
• < .learning 'the office skills?" • ' . - , ' 

VSome of them are kind of a drag and not really helpful at 

//^•They're good because they teach yo^iKabout things that 
\ihappen in the real world." - 

■ 'V-'--- ■ -.y ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . V ■ . . ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ . ■ ■ '. ■ ■ V •■ 
.r think they're import^t^^^^ time in this 

.■ class. . L think they shcHi^^^^ taught. in a psychology class." v 

"I don't think t^hfe-'teacher likes them." ; 'a 

A common reaction among almost all of the Office Occupations students was 

thdit they do not have time to learn --the occupational survival skills in 

" / ' ■ . . . / ■ . . ' 

their Office Occupations classes, . A' reaction cdmmon^ to maily of the studeats 
was that they already knew the occupational .survival skills. However, almost 
all of the students indicated that learning occupational survival skills was 
important. ■ v 

:■ Special liegds Teacher Reactions . Two major reactions by the Special 
Needs teacher to the OSS Modules became apparent 'to (the investigator. First, 
the teacher had. a favorable overall reaction to the OSS Modules.' When com- 
pleting'the teacher opinionnai re she wrote that "overall, the structural ' 
organization of the Modules, topic selection and sequence was excellent." < 



During the discussions with ^e investigator, the teacher made comiiteiits such 
as "It is. ijuporiant that SpeciaV Needs studghts learn inany. of the ^kills ^ 
included'-in' the! Modules" and "Concepts concerning the "inner self are important 
to teach these students." The teacher commented ithat^the students' reactions 
to the-acti>yities were- generally favorable." . ' 
• ' However, 'the second major reaction of the Special Needs teacher was that' 

the OSS Modales were too difficult Yor her students. Her^ main concerns cen- 

' ■■ . ■ ■ ■■ ■ • ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ .■ ■ . ■■ 

tered on the reading level of the. Modules^and.; on the overall high conceptual , 
y. ■■ ■■ .. ■■■ ■■ ■ : > ■' ■■■ ■ ■«-'' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■" ■ ■ ■ . ■ . . ' ■ 

basis of the-Modules that she percei,yed. During discussi ons with the inves- 

ti gator ahd in wri tten responses 'to the teacher dpi nionnai re , the' f di 1 owing ^ 

coniments were made:, ■ vv/ 

"In order to meet the objectives stated in the lessons, I * 
had to substitute" relevant examples, words, and entire * 
concepts." ', 

"Th? students had difficulty transferring the concept ; 
stressed in the activity and relating it to the objective 

stressed in the lesson," . 

:' "Due to the high conceptual level. I had to verbally des- 
. cribe the objectives or message of the lesson. .Therefore, 
most of the time was spent in teacher-discussion, lessen- 
ing the time these students need-for actually experiencing 
' an activity." 

Duririg discussions with the investigator, the teacher's concern regarding 
■ the importance of teaching occupattonal survival skills to these students 

became, apparent. > r . '> 

■■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ :. ■ . ■'./■. 



Special Needs Student ReactioBiS . The reactions of the Speciial Needs 

students interviewed to the 6SS Modules were varied. However, two common ^ 

reactions of the students were': J) learning the occupational survival skills 

will help them to be successful at "work, /and 2) the OSS Modules were not too. 

difficult for them to understaiid. The second reaction s\irfaced during the 

interviews despite the fact that a direct question regarding difficulty of 

the , Modules was , not- asked.. The following is a representative sampling of . the 

Speci€|l Need.s students' consents regarding the OSS Modules, , - - ,, 

^ "These (Modules) teach about problems at work and at home. ; ' 
They're \vorth doing."' ' 



"Tfley're gpod b'ecause they're not taught in any^4i6r class." 

"None of tileSe (sessions) are too hard,. and- some of them , ' 

* are> too easy." ' / " - . . 

' ' , ■ ', 

. ,"5ome of. the kids don't like them (Modules) because they're 

, to6 babyish." " _ * - " ; 

"The questions should be 'harder so you have to think nid re and 
you're not dpne -in ten miiiutes." ^ v , 

;'The Modules ar'e. about the same as- everything e 
- cul urn material's) .\ ' . 

While observing the classroom situations, it became apparent that most of the 
students were aware of the relevance of the Modules to their, needs and situ- 
ations. For the mo$t part, the students were enthusiastic about learning 
bccupational survival skills. However, despite their. insistence that the 
Modules were not too difficult for them, problems with reading and transfer 
of concepts to real woT'ld examples and situations were apparent.. 



' . CETA Teacher Reactions . The overall reaction by th\JCETA teacher to, the 
use^ of the OSS Modules was most favorable. * When responding to the teacher ^ 
opinionnaire, he wrote, "I tijought the program was excellent. ^ It provides , 
a little something for everyone, and as a basts for a class' Would- be excellent. 
In fact, ^a course, in occupatinal survival skills should .be -required for all«. 
students at the high school level." Regarding the usefulness of the Modules » 
for CETA students /the i;eacher Wrote, "the Modules helped provide mater,vals^ / 
that provoked: the students to think_ about themselves in a non-threaten.irig ; ' / - 
way. All in all, the Modules provide an, excellent .forum' for the .kind of per- ^, 
sonal growth that leads to successful job behavior." Discussions with the 
CETA teacher revealed his enthusiasm for using the OSS Modules with his stu- 
dents. Comments such as, "these materials are just what we needed" were ^ . 
made repeatedly. The only reaction not .completely positive wa$ that "as a 
rule, X. found it very difficult to 'stick to a fifty minute time limit for 
^ach of the sessions in a Module." \ 

^EtA Student Reactions . The CETA s^tudents reactecl to the OSS Modules 
'with theNam6 enthusiasm as their teacher. Without exception, the CETA stu- 
dents interviewed stated that what they learned from the OSS Modul es has helped 
them to be more successful at work. In. addition,' a majority of the students 
indicated that they had never been taught most of the topics included ill. the 
'Modules. The following is a representative sampling of CETA students "com- 
ments regarding the OSS Modules. , , , ' „ ' « ' 



•i'The Modules are mostly useful for work but also for per- , , ' 
sonal life." ' ' . 

' "The Modules have helped everybody in class get* their heads V 

together. They helped me to know-myself and feel good •. _ 
about myself." . , ■ , '. 

. "Teaching thipgs like the Modules would -help keep people iri 
school V If all high schools would use them, there would be - 
less dropouts, !!: . ; , , , , ' " 

°: .. "People ;wbo leave or g from high school are not ready 

; for work. They should have an-e€cupational su^^vival skills . ' 
' " ^cTass firstr"'' \ ■ ,.. . -\. ' : ■ r . 

"Th6 Modules are good, but it depends very much on the teacherv ' \ . 
V The teacher has to really get into them." . 

"They're kind 'Of difficult, but challenging." Y ' . - 

The enthusiasm of both the students and the teacher to use the OSS Modules 

was apparent during each classroom observation and during every interview • 

conducted. The. rapport between students and teacher was exemplified by 

the fol;} owing comment made by one student interviewed, "The teacher is .great. 

He." s tryi ng to teach . us w deal||/i'th the worl d . " 

Summary . 

The overall , reaction of the majd^ity of students from all three progr'^p 
groups to the Occupational Survival Skills -Modules. was favorable. The stu- 
dents indicated generally that v^hatlhey have learned from the OSS Modules 
will help them to become more successful at w^rk. . li\ addition, a majority 
of the students agreed that although s.ki lis like those included in the- OSS 
Modules are not generally J;'^iughl3 in high school ; these skills are important 
arid should be learned.' by students before they leave high school. Most stu- 



dents also indicated that they enjoyed us^ing the OSS Modules. • . 

A major reaction of the Cooperative Office Ocjcupations" students and 
teacher to using the OSS Modules was that there was not adequate time to 
learn ioth the occupational ^surviv^T skills and .office sk^lfs under the cur- 
rent ipethod of conducting "the program, ^ A major-reaction .by the Special 
Needs teach^rrvias the OSS Mo/ules were too difficu^' for her students. A1-- 
though the Special'Needs studWts" indicated" that the OSS _Modules were not 
too-difficult for them; difficulties in reading and in transferring concepts 
to their work world were appa^nt to the observer. The CETA students and 
teacher were the^ost enthusiastic of the three program groups toward using 

the OSS Modules. \ ■ ^ ^ 

' This chapter has presented responses to research questions and results 
of hypotheses testing 'regarding the effectiveness ..and usefulness of the OSS 
Modules for three different student populations. The effects of di liferent 
variables on the attainment of occupational survival skills by students' 
participating in the study and on their attitudes: toward employment have ^ 
• been presented. Chapter V summarizes these results, draws apparent conclu- 
sions. ana offers recommendations for implementation of the. OSS Modules as 
well as suggesting possible- further research to be conducted. . . 



■ ' . . ' ■ . ; CHAPTER V . , - , . 

Sunmary, Discussion and Conclusions, and Recommenjlatibns : . : > 
S^ummary . ' - • . • ■ • 

The primary purpose of this study was to explore, to describe, and to 
irrterpret the influences 'of -the Occupational .Survival Skills -Modules on 
selected Cooperative Office Occupations, Special Needs, and CETA istudeilts' 
jrttainment of occupational survival skills and attitudes toward employment. 
'Additional purposes were to assess: 1) the effects of amount of exposure 
to the OSS Modules on students' attainment of occupational surVival^s^ki lis ; 

, . '. . ■ ' • ■ ' ■■.■'■'■'*> 

and their attitudes toward emfsloyment, 2) the relationships between attain 
iTient of occupational survival skills and attitudes toward employment, 3) 
the: relationships between the variables of grade level, sex, amount, of work 

■.. ■ ■ ■ « . ■■ * ■'.<■■...:■■■ 

. e^^iperlence,' socioeconomic status, work, plans, and educational plans," ar>d 
students' attainment of occupational survival skills and their attitudes ^ 
toward employment' and 4) -the differences in students' aifid teachers' 
opinions of the usefulness and effectiveness of. the OSS Modules.' 
.Students from Cooperative Office Occupations, Special Needs, and CETA 
programs were selected for ithe study bec<fuse they appeared to represent ', 
•the broad spectrum of students forv\!jh:6m the OSS Modules would appear to.be 
most useful and effective: and because e'a^^^^ a work experience 

'component. • . ; , ''^ ' . ' ^ , \ " 

Students from each vof- the three'program groups Were tested on their ; 
attainment of occupational survival skills and their attitudes toward v. 
employment to determine differencesl'as hypothesized by the investigator. . 
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■ . ■ ... ■, ' „ 1, ■ 

Jhe instrument used to measure the attainment of occupational survival! skills 

■'was the Occupational Survival Skills Information Test (OSSIT ). Attitudes 
toward employment were measured by the Career Maturity Inventory-Attitude. 
Scale.: (CM IAS ) (Crites. 1973a]. , , ; ' , ■ • . 

. , Regarding the efflct of program group membership on the attainnieint of 
occupational survival skils, significant differences (p < .01) in m^an 
. scores on the OSSIT were obtained between each pair of ^program.gr^oups. The 
'■ CETA Students obtained the highest mean score, followed by the Cooperative 
Office Occupations students. The Special- Needs students obtained the lowest 
mean score on the OSSIT. • ^ . 

Regarding the effect of program group membership od attitudes ^a^^^ 
employnientv *he Special Needs students .obtained a significantly lower mean 
score(p < .05) on the CMIAS thaV both the Cooperative Office Occupations 
and CETA students. However, the difference between mean scores for Coopera- 
tive Office Occupations and CETA students was not significant. ■ ■ 
' An analysis of the effect of exposure to the OSS- Modules on th^ attain- 
. ment of occupational survival skills produced the following results. Stu- 
dents from all ttiree program groups who were exposed to the OSS Modules . 
(were taught all or any of the sessions within the OSS Modules) obtained 
, significantly higher mean scores (p < .05) on the OSSI-T than did those stu- 
dents who were not exposed to the OSS Modules. However, the amount of 
exposure t^he OSS Modules, whether taught at^^f the sessions from the OSS 
Modules or taught only those sessions selected by their teachers, did not 
have a significant effect on the mean scores obtainedon the OSSIJ by any - 
of the three program groups. 
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■ * The effect of exposure' to the OSS Modules on students' attitudes 

■ ■■ ■ ■ .', - ■ ■ ■ , . . . ' ■■ 
toward employment as; measured by scores on the CMIAS was not significant 

for ar\y of the program groups.' i_ 
' • "An. analysis of the relationship between scores obtained on the OSSIT 
and on the CMIAS by all students participating in the study resulted in a 
cbrrelati on coefficient of .506 (p < .01). Positive correlation coeffi- 
cients, (p <,.. 01 ) were also obtained for scores by program group (.335 for 
Cooperative Office Occupations, .617 for Special Needs, and .5g5/or CETA) 
and exposijre to the OSS Modules (.632 for those taught.all of the OSS 
Modules, .478 for those taught only sessions selected by their teachers, 
and .395 for students not taught. any of the OSS Modules). 

► 

Significant dif1;erences in mean scores on the OSSIT were found between 
students with different amounts of work experienc;^ (p < .01 ), different 
work plans (p < .01), and different educational plans (p < .05). However, 
significant differences were not found between students in the eleventh and 

twelfth grade^s, between males and females, or; between students from different 

■ ■ ■ * '■ • \ ' ' ' ' ' - ' 
socioeconomic levels< 

Significant differences (p < .01 ) in mean scores on the CMIAS were 
/o^ind between students in the eleventh and'.twelfth grades, males and females, 
students with different work plans, and with" different educational plans. 
Significant differences were not found between ,?tudents-with different 
amounts of work experience, and students frdm^different socioeconomic levels. 

Differences of opiniorts regarding the usefulness and ef.fectiveness of 
the OSS Modules were found to exist among the three program groups.^ As 



evidenced ;by both written and verbal responses, the CETA students^>amf 
teacher reacted most favorably of this three program groups to the usefulness 
and effectiveness of the OSS Modules. . 

. In .general , the Special Needs students and teacher reacted less favor- 
ably to the , OSS Modules, than did the CETA students and teacher. The Special 
Needs teacher expressed concern that the^ OSS Modules, in'their present form, 
are too difficult for Special Needs students, Difficulties With the read- ^, 
i.ng level and -with transfer of concepts to practical usage were the two m9st 
apparent problems for Special Needs students, 
. The Cooperative Office Occupations students and teacher offered the 

least favorable reaction of the three program groups. to the usefulness and 
effectiveness of the OSS. Modules. In general , the teacher and students 
agreecj during discussions with the i,n vest igatqr that learning occupational 
' survivaV skills is important.' However, the major reaction of the Coopera- 
tive Office Occupations students and teacher centered on the concern of 
inadequate time to learn both occupational survival skills and necessary 
technical office'skills as the Office Occupations program is conducted 

currentty. / • ■ . . 

Disctission and Conclusions. , 

Results of this study indicated significant differences in atta>^ 
^f occupational survival skills and maturity of attitudes toward employment 
among the three. program groups. However, in many cases the results were 
not consistent with the predictions made by the investigator at the outset 
of the study. In addition, some discrepancy was apparent between quantita- 
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t1ve and qualitatTve (Jata collected, . - , - 

' possible^explana^ions for, and discussion 'of, the results are presented 
below.. Conclusions made by the investigator are' also presented, Cpnclu- 
sio?|5 made from thj^ study are based on the use of the OSS Modules with ' " 
selected high school students, A description of these participants begins 
on p'age 52. General izability is limited to student populations with similar 
characteristics, " ' , 

Performance on OSSIT by Program Group, Differences in program group 
mean scores on the OSSIT were predicted. However, the order in which these, 
differences occurred was not expected, It^-was predicted that the CETA . 
students Would score significantly lower than both the Special Needs and " 
Cooperative'Office Occupations students on' the OSSIT and tha^ the Coopera- 
tive Office Occupations students would score significantly h.igl|er oh the 
OSSIT than the other two program groups. In fact,, the CETA students scored 
significantly (p < .05) higher than the other program groups, "and the Spe- 



cial Needs students scored significantly (p < .05) lower, 

' Iv ' CETA — Two explanations for the performance of the CETA students are 
suggested. First, the as^^dmption made by the investigator air the outset of 
the study that the CETA studeWs were not as academically able as either . 
the Cooperative Office Occupations or Special Needs students appears to 
have been erroneous. Based on classroom observations, discussions with 
students, and responses to questions on the student opinionnaire, the CETA 
students who participated in this study seemed to be the most motivated to 
Tisarn occupational survival skills of the 'three program groups. Motivation 



for learn i rig occupational survival skills may require more of a 5ob , .. '-j/^ 
■orientation than an academic orientation. Much of this apparent motivation .-^ 
max-have resulted from the perceived relevance of the content incliided in -t^^ 
b& ModOleTto the CETA students as evidenced by their responses to qUes^tons • 
. on the student opini onnai re and . by statements^made to the investigator ^ k/^: 

during interviews. ^^^^^^ • 

•Second, the relationship be the CETA students who were .exposed// 
to the OSS Modules and their teacher was an extraordinary o^ne. During dass?^ 
" room observations, -'it was apparent to the investigator that the teacher had 
developed- a rapport .with the students: which helped enable him to' capitalize 
on the student moti vation to learn occupational survival skill s. 

The perfomiance .of the CETA program group on the OSSIT and the Per- . .• 
. ceived ^evance of learning occupational^ survival skills suggest that the|' 

OSS Modules can be both useful to, and effective for, CETA studenlis. . 
• 2. Cooperative Office Occupations^ -T^e relatiye performance of the ' 
Cooperative Office Occupations students on the OSSIT was wot;se than pre-V^^^^^^ 
dieted by the investigator at the beginning of the study. The degree of ; . 
Derceived relevance of, and hence motivation for, learning occupational • 
surviv.al skills, is one possible explanation for this result. 

A discrepancy, existed between the responses to questidns pn the 
: student opinionnai re and much of the information coll ected through discus-^ 
.: sion^between the investigator and students. , Da t^^rom the student / ; 
opihionnaire .indicated the Cooperative Ofi^ice Ocqupat ions students did 
" riot perceive the X)SS Module? as b^ an apparent 



lack of motivation to Tearn occupatipriaT survival skills. However, st,ate- 

■ ' •' • : ^ ■ ■■' ' : " ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ . ' ■-. ■ ■ 

rnents rhade to^ the. investigator during "interviews and discussions with 

students indicated a- perceived relevance-and motivation for learnihg 
occupational survival skills.' ' ^ - , • . 

The factor that might explain. the performance of the Cooperative Office 

V, ■ y - ■ ./■ ■ • ~ ■■ ■ ■. ■ ■ : : -. ■ - - 1 ■ : " ■ . ■ ' ■ - : ■:■ 
iOccupation.s students on the OSSIT, and may help, to explain the discrepancy. > 

.'[■ ■ - ■ . . ' " - ' , ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ^ ■ ■■ ■ ' 

febetween the quantitative and qualitative datay was a lack of adequate time 

V' ■• ■ ■ ' ' " ' • ' > ■ ■■ ■ .■■ , ■ ■ ■ " . ' ■ • ' . ■ • ■ -' 

to learn occupational survival skills. Unlike the formal classroom exper- ■ 
'iences of the CETA and Special Need^ students, which were designed to. 
include the teaching of topics like 'occupational survival' skills, the 
iCopperative Office Occupations cla^ss time was designed to bs^rected ■ , 
Atoward the developent of specific, technical office skills^ As evidenced, by 

both written and verb'al r^esponses, the Cooperative' Office Occupations stu- 
•dents tended to view the. learning of occupational survival skills as being 
'accomplished at the expanse of learhihg necessa^^^ office ski 11 a. y . 

• Pverall , these^ students tended to placre secondary importance on 

learning occupational survival skills. During discussions with students; ;. 

the notion that employment ^wou-ld result from the attainment of office 
. skills , not occupational ; survival skills, was .prominent- among the Office ' 

Occupations students. To a lesser degree ^.thas'e feelings :were expressed by 

the teacher in "response to questions on the teacher opinionnai re. ' This , > 
• notion of. secondary importance may have contriouted to the apparent lack 

of motivation by the Cooperative. Office Occupations students to learn 

occupational' stirvival skills. 
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• Given a limited amount of time., both the teacher and students were 
forced to place primary, emphasis on either learning specific office skills 
or learning occupational survival skills. The findings suggest that learn- 
ing.; occupational survival sknis was perceived as having secondary relevance: 
and may have" resulted in less. motivation by both ttie teacher and students. 
The apparent iack of motivation to learn occupational survival skills, as 
irtdicated by data collected from the student opinionnaire , may have resulted 
. from students, being forced to choose between learning specific office skills 
or learning occjupational survival skills. Statements regarding inadequate 
:t1me-> to learn both occupational- survival skills and office skills were made ' 
by students t'o the inyesti gator during, di scussions as reasons for cOnceh- 
tr§iting on office skills rather than/occupatiohal survival skills. Students' 
.responses may have reflected a desire "to continue -learning office skills, 
rather than, the apparent- lack of motivation t^> learn spcupational surv^^al 
'skills. Responding in a negitive rTianner to->le^^^^ survival 
skills may have ,been one method perceived to ensure the dontinue?i teaching 

of office sjcills. , . . ; . . , , . - 

: . In order for the OSS Modales to te used ■effjectively by CooperatTye. 
Of f 1 ce Occlipati onS students and teaohers , it appears that a f eel 1 ng Of 
acce'ptance^and enthusiasm for learning 
-^fii^tbe^eneratet^^^^^^^^ acceptance • 

kn^ enthusiasiti .for .the OSS Modii|es cannot^ b expected vlf adequate time is 
: not avai 1 able to teach both ■ of and occu^ati ona;l -survi va"! skil Is v 
These findings suggest.that to ■be^cce^ by teachers and students in any / 
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Smcatibnal* program, occupational survival skiVls must not be viewed as a 
set of skills that can be learned only >t the expense of not learning 

.technical skills. ' : f • . 

3.^ ' Speci al Needs — Pri or to the study, the investigator did not have 
clear expectations regarding how the Special Needs students would react to . • 
learning 'occupational survival skills,, or how they would perfonn on the 
;OSSIT. Results indicated that the Special Meeds program. group obtained a 
Significantly lower (p < .05) mean' score on the QSSIT than both the GETA •• 
and Cooperative Office dec u pact ions students. ' ^ • 

Responses to questions on the student opinionnai re tended to indicate 
' a lacK of percei ved rel evance andj moti vation to 1 earn occupati pnal . survrval 
skills. However, the perception of the .^relevance of. learning occupational 
survival skills was made apparent to the inves-tigatbr by both -the students 
and teacher during classroom observations and discussions, these observer 
■tioiisand discussions suggest' that fhe poor performance on" the OSS IT by the 
. Special. Needs prografn group did nof result from a lack of motivation to 
learn bccupational survival skills. '^This conclusion is supported by the 
f^^^^ that the student opinionnai re da tia indicated that the Special Needs 
students were more highly moti yated to learn occupatiotial survival skills 
than/ the, C Office- Occupations, students but scored significantly . 

' . lower (p < ,M) on the 'OSSIT.. : , . ''^ ■ 

' . ■ These findings suggest that the 'explanation for the perfonnance'of the 
/Special Needs students oa'the OSSIT lies with the difficulty of the OSS : 
■ Modules. Although certain students made it clear that they felt that the-;-: 



Modules were -not too'.difficult for them, it became apparent to the 
Investigator and to the teacher that these students were having di f f icul ty 
With the reading level of the Modulesand with transfering concepts included 
in the Modules to "their work world. Responding to written questions on the 
OSSIT regarding occupational survival skills was also a difficult task for • 
these students to perform. jA verbal test regarding occupational survival 
; skills might be more appropriate for some Special Needs students. 

.From this study, it may be concluded' that the OSS Modules , in their 
present format, are. not appropriate for a majority of Special Needs students 
of type represented in this study (Minimally Mentally Impaired). 
^Teach"^g occupational survival skills to Special Needs students of this 
type appears to be relevant to. their needs, and aspirations for success at 
work. However, the OSS Moduies would need to be revised, taking into con- 
sideration the special characteristics of the students, in order for a 
greater benefit from learning occupational survival skills to manifest it- 
self.'; ■ ■ .-, . : 

Performance on OSSIT by Amount of Exposure to t he OSS Modules. Prior 
'to conducting the study, the prediction was made that attainment of • 
occupational survival skills, as measured by scores on the OSSIT, would be. 
greater for groups who had 'more exposure to the OSS Modules. Students who 
•were taught al 1 or somr sessioris of the OSS Modules did .obtain s'igni f i cantly 
"higher (p < .05) mean scores on the OSSIT than 'students who wer^ 

the OSS modules; However^ tire' results indicated that amount of exposure to 
the OSS Modules (number of sessions taught)' did not have a significant 
effect on scores on the OSSIT. ..; '• . 



/^possiti^le explanation for this result is now apparent to the inyesti-? 
gator. Ah absolute and' clear-cut distinction between teaching all or some 
Of the OSS Modules was not made by the investigator or the teachers parti ci- 

' pating in the study."," The onl^ common distinctions made were that those , 
students who were taught some sessions of the OSS Modules were taught at 
least one session from each of the nine OSS Modules, and that those students 
taught all of the OSS Modules were taught all of the sessions from each, of . 
the nine OSS Modules. Discussions with the teachers indicated that /those 
sessions perceived by teachers as befng well-received by students, as having 
>orked well,'' as being most important, or as fitting in well with other 
classroom activities were used with both groups of students. 

In addition, the teachers tended to include summary: Statements or 
conments concerning the Jmportant points from^hose sessions not utilized. 
Consequently, the distinction fc^ween teaching all or some of the OSS 
Modules was reduced substantially.^ . ^ 

The findings of this study seem to support the conclusion that attainr 
ment of occupational survival skills is greater for students wh^ are taught 
the OSS Modules. For the most part,' however, the attainment oi] occupational 
survivaT skills is accomplished equally as well by students who are taught 

■ all of the OSS Modules and students who are taught teacher selected sessions 
^ J>;efii the OSS Modules in a supplementary manner with other? curriculum mater- ' ' 
ials. and classroojii activities, ^ ' / ■ >■ 

' Through discussions with the teachers, . it became apparent to the . 

investigator that when given a choice teachers selected sessions from the ';. 
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OSsVodules that they thought students would enjoy. In addition, sessions 
selecte?) for use dealt with topics that were not covered adequately through 
other curricuium materials. . Curriculum materials that are perceived as 
being ^relevant; enjoyable to students, and deal with topics not coveredl *v 
adequately b:y other curriculum materials would seemingly be chosen for use 
by most teachers. • . > 

Apparent Benefit to Program Group . ^ In this studyy^'arTattempt- was, made 
to detennine which program group derived the most benefit from being taught 
occupationaT sCJrvival skills. For- this study, benefit Was defined .as, dif- 
ferences in mean scores on the O^S IT between like program groups whp were 
taught all or some of the sessions and who were not '^a^uglit arj^^of the OSS - 
Modulescwer^ determined. At the outset of t it Was predicted 

that '.the greatest benefit (difference) would be derived by the, CETA, students, 
and that the Coj|!perative Office Occupations students would benefit the least. 

. Resul ts i rWi ca ted that the Cooperat i ve Of f i ce Occupati ons students • 
derived/a significant (p < .05) benefit from -being taught occupational 
survival skills. T-he Special Needs students ^benefited slightly; and the 
\ CETA -students derived virtually 00 benefit., ; ' 

1. ' Special Aeds- .-The fact, that the Special Neetls students appeared tq. 
benefit only slightly is consistent with the finqlings;discus"sed earlier. 
The OSS Modules, in their current format, do. not, appear' to Be; appropriate 
for use with minimally mentally impaired Special Needs students. y 

2. Coope rati Ve Off ice Occ lipat i on s— The benefit derived by the Goope»;a- 
tive "Office Occupations students' was not expected. - An explanation for the 



discrepancy between the predicte'd and derlveH benefit lies \fitli';: the apparent 
1y erroneous assumption made by the investigator prior to conducting the 
study that the Cooperative Office Occupations students already knew much of . 
the i nf ormat 1 on cental ned if the OSS Modul qs ; An important impl i cati on ; 
from this result is that the OSS:Modules may have as much relevance and V , 
utility for student groups perceived as being more .acadeinl call y- capab-^le 'as 
it has fof others. . ' 

; * 3. CE]j^--Th^ resultt indicating virtually nd'benefit from being taught 
the OSS Modules to the. GET A- students participatingiin the study are incon- 
sistent with' the feedback obtained by the Investigator from discussions 
with the. students andi>eacher| Two possible explanations for the lack of 
measurable benefit are suggested. 

First, the measurement process may have been inadequate. The CETA . 
' Students may not have been as skilled at taking a paper and pencil test 
(test wise) as the Cooperative Office" Occupations students. Additionally, 
the GETA.students may not have been as motivated to do their best on a test 
due to previous negative' academic ex ^ 
""/ V P^" second pds si ble^^ is that the CETA stijdents who were not' 

■^Sf^^^ have' been an extraordinary group and therefore 

not an appropriate comparison group. Thi-s explanation seems plausible when, 
^ne considers that this group of CETA students obtained a significantly 
: higher mean score on the OSSIT than any of the Cooperative Office Occupa- 
tions or Special Needs groups./,. . ; 

Performance on the CMIAS . Maturity of attitudes towarcl employment 
were predicted to bear a significant, re^lationship to attainment of occupa- 



'B'iin'al sWvival skills. A positive corrGlntion (.506) was obtained between 
scores onVhe OSSIT and GM.IAS. ' However, sicinificant. differences in mean 
scores on the CMIAS were not found between, groups who had experienced 
different arnciynts of exposure to the OSS Modules. 

In this study, the relative stability of maturity of attitudes toward 
employment was not altered significantly by exposing students to curriculum ' 
materials that are highly, cognitive in nature. To be effective in helping . 
students develop mature attitudes towaicd employment, if^appears that the 
•cogni,ti;ye information contained in the OSS Mbdules ,may need, to b& combined 
with positive work experiences. • It iippears that the fifteen week time ; 
period. utilized in't-his study may not have bfeen suffici.ent time for" ciiaages ' 
in, or development of, 'attitudes toward employment to be manifested on the 

. CMIAS., ■ , • . > ■'■ ■' ■ , ■ 

i Effects of brade . Level . . Students -participating in- .this study were 
■ ■ -v ■ • ■ ■ 'M^.-- ■ ' . ' 

members of either the ■eleventh or twelfth grade. Results indicated that the 

variable of grade level did not have a significant -effect on attainment- of k .- 

occupationat^^^^^ skills, as measured by the OSS IT. Howev^i^, this 

result iS; somewhat inconclusive since only twel ve participants in the study . 

■Were members of the eleventh grade. 

From this study, there wai'no indication that the OSS 'Modules were more 
or les si effectively utilized ■by^either grade level,-- It cippears that whether 
students are in the eleventh or twelfth grade is not an important considera- 
ation when deciding where the OSS Modules can best .b£^^^u^^^^ ' , 

Twelfth-grade students -did have s.ignificantTy ; (p < .05> more mature .. . 

' attitudes >tbward -employmentv^ as measured by the J:mIAS , than el eventh grade ° 



,. ■ -^^ ^^■..• v : ^: ... . 123;.: 

studi^tlS, - This result Is consistent witli care^f development theory. •. This ' 
result Is explained further when the age of many q,f the twelf1;h grade ^ 
Special Needs and CETA students S's ;\a!<en into account. The majority of ^ . 
these stfidents were over eighteen years of age;;. w^^^^^ the 
elQS/enth grade tended to be less than: seventeen. ' 

Effects of Sex . ..:Appr6ximate1y^.73l of the students participating in the • 
study were female. Resdltsv In^^^^^ significantly (p < .05) 

more mature attitudes toward employment than males. In this study, the. 

■ ; .. ■ . ' ... ■ : ' \ . ■: ' . 

■ Vari^ibl.e of sex did. not have a significant effect on^attainment of occupa- ' 

:'t^^ skills, as measured by the OSSIT. This result suggests that 

th^ v^riab^e of. S(iX should not be used as a criterion for determining with 

' Whicb students the OSS Modules should be utilized. ^ ^ . 

Effects of Amount of Work Experience . . Results indicated that s^tudents 
who had been employed fulT.-'time for more than a summer had a significantly 
greater (p-^ .. 05) attainment of occujjational survival skills, as measured 
Ey the OSS it; than did students who had lesser amounts of work experience. 
This i^esult may indicate that occupational survival ,|l^i;lls are attained to. ^ 
a greater extent from actu/l work experience; ; ;The?p^^ 
that students with greater amounts of wo.rk'exper greater 
'relevance of the OSS Modules,* and may: haye, therefore been more motiyated 

:v jlearh. occuiDati^ ^.^^^ students with ,les^|rJJamounts - 

of work;:experience. ^Thi.s^ resul t suggests that the OSS^MOduJe^^^rtiay 'tie used . 
more effectively with students; as they gain increasing .airiourlts of work;,v • 
' experience. . ' ■ : ^- V.: ■ ;■ .. '■ ■■^y- 
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Amount of work experience did not affect- significantly maturity of 
attitudes toward employment, as measured by the CMIAS. The, result adds 
support to the.concept of maturity being a function of age to a greater ' 
extent than of other variables including amount of work experience. 

Effects of Socioeconomic Status . In this study, differences in socio- 
economic status,. as- measured by occupation of head of household, were found 
not'to result in significant differences in scores on the OSSIT or CMIAS. 
One explanation for this result may be that alj of the students participating 
in" this study were either in vocational programs or were d.is-advantaged. 
Students from both of these categories tend to score lower on the CMIAS 
'than the students who formed the standardization sample for the,';instrument 
(Cntes, 1973b). Had other program groups, such as college preparatory, 
been included in the study, the results may have been different. 

Effects of Work Plans . At the concTusion of the fifteen week period, . 
the students participati ng in thi s study 'indicated the,ir' work plans' to ' 
the investigator. Those students who indicated thats^they plan; to work at 
a job for which trained were also the ones who had significantly (p < .05) 
greater'attainment of occupational survival skills, as Measured by the-OSSIT/^ 
and were significantly (p < .05) more mature in their < attitudes toward 
employment as measured by the CMIAS, than those students who]plan to work; at 

any job available. r :j 

These results may imply (as was the case with amount*^f work experience) 
that perceived relevance of the OSS Modules by the students may be a cri- , < 
terion for determining with which groups of students, the OSS Modules can, best 



be utilized. Students who plan t9 work at a job for which trained may be 
better able to env.sion a. direct util ity from learning occupational survival 
skills; ■ .■■ . 

. Another explanation for this r-sult might be that the OSS Modules 

■'■ ■ ■ ■' . .V - , . ■ ■ "'-^ -.. 

•affected the work plans-of the students/ The conclusion might be made that 

learning occupational survival: ski lis affected the studenjts' perception of 
the relevance and utility of their current classroom experiences and/or, 
vocational training., \: ■ ■ 

The significantly (p < .05) more mature attitudes toward employment of 
students who plan to work at a jofe for which trained may be explained to 
some extent by the notion that these students may. be more goal -oriented 
and self -directed than those students who plan to work at any job available. 
In this respect their maturity of attitudes toward employment may be an 
indication of a higher general level of maturity. 

Effects of Educational Plans . At the conclusion of the fifteen week 
periocjl, students were also asked to indicate their educational plans. Those 
students who indicated that they plan to attend a community college or 
technical school were also the ones who showed sigfrH^^ntly (p < .05) 

' greater attainment of occupational survival skills, as-measured by scores 
on the'-;OSSIT, than those students who have no plans- for further education. 

"One explanation for this' resul-t may be that the students who have plans; 
for further education(may have a higher degree W academic abil ity of 
motivation which was-reflected on their performance on the OSSIT. These 
students niay^^nenibers of the same group who plan to work at a job for 



which trained. If so, training for many of these students may Include 
further\formal education. Since, the attainment of occupational survival ~ \ 
skills was determined in this study only by performance on the OSSlT, the 
results may. be a reflection bf . general academic ability of studerfts'^ parti- 
cipating; in the study. ; 

A higher general level of maturity of students who plan to continue 
their foWal education may be reflected, in their significantly more ma.^ure • 
attitudes toward employment. ; ; ' . ' . . 

Recommendations V 

The. results of this study suggest that the teaching. of occupational ■ 
survival skills is relevant to the current occupational needs and f-uture 
career aspirations of a wide range of high -school students.' The OSS MqduTes 
may be introduced^ ^s f^art of the overall career education ejmphasis into\ 
academic Vnd/or vocational and technical education programs. Three possible 
niethods. of utilizing the OSS Modules appear- to be available. First, differ- 
enl5spects of the OSS Modules can be integrated into a number of ongoing 
.courses. Second, a special course might be designed to teach only occupar ' 
tion# survival skills. ThVd, the occupational survival skills can be 
taught as Wt of a' spe'^lfic course being offered currently in various . 
educatiorjaf. programs. 
• ^ in order for the OSS Modules to be used more effectively and to be 
' more useful to both teachers and students ^ it appears that certain conditions 
-should' be met. -First, the complexity and difficulty of the OSS Modules 
sh#ld be compatible with the learning a^lities of the students who are 



being/taught; the occupational 'Survival skills. Second,ythe structure of 
any program where the. OSS Modules are ^Jti^iz^ should be such that adequate 
time is allowed for teaching both the technical skills germane to the program 
and occupational survival skills.. Time should be allocated to integrate 
teaching of topics such as occupational survival skills into programs de-; 
signed ta.develop technical skills. Third, teacher enthusiasm for teaching ^ 
occupational survival skills;and a rapport between students and teacher. wiTl 
'encourage;mdre effective use of the OSS Modules^. . „ 

V The following recommendations are based on the findings relating to 
use of the OSS Modules with different student populations. These recommenda- 
tions are presented as guidelines^'for farther research and for tmplementa- • 
tion of the results of the study. 

^ For a majority of high schoo^l students, the difficulty level of the 
OSS Modules appears to be appropriate. However, it is recommended t^t the 
OSS Modules be revised in, order to be; more compatible w the abilities of ' 
a majority of . Special Needs students. . p.articular attention should be given 
to reducing the reading level of the OSS Modules. Learning activities should 
be developed to help Special Needs students transfer relevant'information 
^ andlconcepts from the OSS Modules to. situations they may encounter on .the 
job. Since *the range of abilities and handicaps is particularly great 
among Special Needs .students, allowances for individualized pacing of , 
learning occupational survival skills should be incorporated into the OSS 
Modules., For some Special Needs students activities which' entail reading 
and writing might be eliminated. In addition, topics such as leadership 



and using creativity on the job may create feelings of inadequacy for 

many Special Needs, students since they may not be able to compete success-:. 

Yully with other workers in these specific areas. These topics might be 

replaced with topics related more directly toward applying for a job, 

• • . ■ . , ■ ' • ' ' ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' 

personal finance and keeping a job. 

. Methods need" to be developed to incorporate the teaching of occupational 
survival skills into the structure 'of specialized vocational and technical 
education programs. Coopen^tive education jprograms with related c^l ass room , 
instruction time. allocations may provide one method availabj.e currently. . 
Studies should be conducted to determine what is bfeing taught currently in 
related classroom time. , It appears that related classroom instruction' is 
too often utilized in cooperative education progrartis to teach furth^W.. 
specitic skills needed by students to perfom' particular vocational or tech- 
nical tasks. For example, in this ^study .the Cooperative Office Occupations 
students did not have. a related' class: Instead, the class time was utilized 
to teach specific dffice skills." As a result, there was not adequate time 
to teach occupational survival skills. It is recommended that related 
classroom instruction time be made available to teachers and students in 
cooperative education programs to teach topics such as occupational survival 
sktTls. This instruction time should not be;^utfl i zed to teach speciific ' 
vocational skills needed to perform a particular job or task. v. 

Studie's should be conducted to "determine the' attitude of vocational 
and technical education teachers toward, teaching topics such as occupa- 
tional survival skills. In-service activities should be arranged to inform 



teachers and administrators of .the relevance and;iraportancfe dt' teaching- \ 
topits 'such as occiipcitional survival skills and to -aid them in determiTiing • 
the content 'for related classroom 'instl'uctibn. in addition, in-service - 
activities should be' conducted to-prepare teachers to teach occupational 
isuryival skjjls. ; * , V 

The teaching of jDceupational survival skills might be introduced - 
into selected acadeniic prog%rns as^ p?irt of ;the overall career education , 
.programs conducted in niany school districts. Learning occupational "sur- 
vival skills appears! to be r^elevant- and pf interest to all students, not 
just to those' engaged" ,tri voeatidhal -and technical^ education programs, 
^^^^'^fhe extent to which occupational survival skills might Be learnedv 
eventual lif^/by most^.w^ after in extended period of time on the job 
shouiy be investigated, Cross-sectional research studies shpuld be con- 
ducted to determine the differences in attainment of Occupational survival 
skills by individuals as they progress through their adult working Tives*. 
Longitud>nal studies should, be conducted v/ith students who have and have 
hot been taught topics such as occupational survival skills in high school 
programs to determine differences in meaningfulriessi satisfaction, and ' 
productivity between these workers. The reisults of these studies might *forni 
a rationale for teaching occupational survival skills to adult workers. 
Fir\dings of these studies might determine whether e^duTt workers can benefit 
from> being taught the same set of o^icupational s.urvi'^vskills as high 
school students or if different occupational survival ^Kil Is are needed 
by adult workers at various stages of their working lives. Adult education 



programs in schools and business organizations should broaden their ' - 
curri'cula and training programs to encourage tf>e development of a. wider : " 
spectrum of human- abilities than those represented traditionally in . -. 

standard programs. . " ' 

CETA students participating in the study who had previously dropped ^/ 
out of high' school far one reason or another indicated that learning 
occupational survival skills while in high sc,hoo1 might have encouraged 
them to finish high "school. , It js recommended that occupational survival - 
' sk.ills be taught to. students At any 'grade level in high school , regardless 

■ of. their educational program/ who 'have been 'identified as potential drop- 
' outsiL Studies should be conducted, to determine the effects of teaching 

oku)iation?il survi.val skills on these students' attitudes toward finishing 
high school . Studies shoul'd also be conducted to determine the effects of , 
'.teaching occupational suryival skills on the actual high school dropout ■ 

■ . rate.- ; /. " ' ; ; ■ ■ 

V , students who have indicated that they plan to parti cii>^e inva^^^ 

tive education program during their junior and/or senior year:4ii ■hi.gh schooT 
might bfe taught the occupational survival skills, prior to their actual • V 
enr-bllment nn the cooperative education programs to help/ehSure a successifuT 
cooperative; experience. Studies s^biild* be conducted to determine the 
effects d|. learning occupational survival skills on "work performance .at 
•cooperative education studeiitS'r j^^^^ 
■' ► studies shbuld be conducted on a continuing basis to iden^ 
. • compare additional occupational, survival skills with those skills included : 
currently in the OSS Modules. The purpose bf these studies should be to ' 



promote relevant work training programs based on current assessments of 

skills needed for successful w 

Further research utilizing fie OSS Modules with students from various, 
educational /programs, intluding pre and posttest studies, should be con- . 
ducted to shed additional light on many of the issue? addressed in this 
study. Revision of thrOSSIT, so that it measures specific knowledge of 
;6||^tional survival kills, might also provide additional information 

regard^g use of the OSS Modules. . - ' , ' 

Information. collected by the investigator from discussions with 

students and teachers- during tliis study „lends support to the. conclusion 

/that teaching occupational survival skills in various educational programs 

may help to prepare individuals for work. 

• . The literature s^eems to indicate that the accelerating changes in 
technology and the post-industrial shift to service economies .are. affecting 
skill requirements, in unpredicted ways, Discussions with empl5pyers by the] 
investigator over time suggestt^an increasing concern among employers that 
attention needs to be given in school to skills such as planning, adapting, 

i'^nd problem sol vihg' that Sre appl;!^ to broad organizational concerns. 
ViOrienting people to the use of skills such as occupationaT survival ski Its 
which they need on the' job may be^s important, or even more important, . 

/than teaGhing the technical aspects of their work. There may b? a long- : 
term benefit. to both employee- and employer from learning skills such as 
those incYuded. in the OSS Modules. , 
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OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS INFORMATION TEST 
Student Data Sheet 



The (^uestibhs you ar^^^^^^ to answer t?e low will be used; to help 
determine in which schdol programs the Oceupatio'nal Survival Skills Modules 
•should be used.. ..By answering carefully these questions, you will help your- 
self prepare to war k. Please complete the questions to the blst of your 
knowledge. Be sure to answer eaqh question.. . 



1. My grade level is 

l lth,<Juilior)-"'^' 



12th (Senior) 



2. My sex is: 
' . M ale 
Female 



I have had work experi ence as fol 1 ows : 

N ever been 11^^^^^ 
^Employed part-time only 



Empl oyed f ul 1 -t i me for more than . a s ummer 

EmpTdyed full-time for more than a i ummer but part-time 
during the school year -07- •/ 



4.. My, father's occupation (.or mother's occupation if she is the head, of , 
household) is: ; . : ^ • 
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My father's occupation (or mother' s occupation J f she is^the head 
of household) can be classified best as follows: ; , . 

■professional or technical worker 



Manager 



Sales workei 



Cleri-cal worker ^ 



$e rvi ce worker ^ ^ ^ 



Craftsman br Foreman 



S emi -skilled worker 
: . L aborpi^ or unsKil led. worker 

' ■ ■ ■■ ^ - ' . tr 

After high schodTv';iiiy;? work pi ans are as f ol 1 ows ; 
I do not plan to work for pay 
: I plan to work at any job. I can find 



pUn to work at a job for, which I have been, trained 



plan to work-atja job that is different from that for 
. .. which I have (been- trained • ■ ; •. 

After high school, my educational plans are as follows: 
I have no plans for furthgr education , 

I plan to. attend a community college or technical school 
: f^r one or^ . ^ 

. • I plan to attend a four year "coltege qr university 



i plan to adin^'the military for training 



Other plans (pi ease expl ai n . bel qw) 
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■ • • 'occupational survival skills INFbRMATION TEST* .' 
DIRECTIONS' , V. v ; ' \ 'X 



A 



Thjs is a' test of yoiir knowledge of occupational' skills ^needed l^ - 
. of . work. Before, you. begin, read the sample qUestion/below and. m^^^^ sure you. 
undierstand how to mark the answer. ' ; ^ . ..' r ■ f 



; f ;v ; ■ ■ sample question ■ • ■ , 

'WK^^^^ .foilow.ing'do .rn^ people have" tp do to earn money? ^ 

^'A,:, Exercise' .: " '-.^^--.v.;:: '" J 



I 



B. -Sleep: .;/- V-:, ' : ' ' ; > : ■ '.. 



X C. Work: . . . . 



.: , ' If you have questions about theisample/ raise your :harvdv^^^ ■ 
. there ts always one .. best answer- You should answer each question.,^ There is 

. no tifne lirait..,;but do not spend a great a^^ any one questioh. 

''Erase if you: wish to change any :^inswer. ' ;^v ■/yy-'\:'K-'i-\'r-'^ 



*De ve 1 oped by . jjames A / Leach to test students" attainment of' occupational 
survivaVsktllSv. ■ ■'■,, ; , 
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^\:3T; WKtcfi of thifi folTowinJ best; explains work? ' • if\ 

r ' : really ;\i/iTt;-1?b' do ^ ' - v^^'rv 

^^7:'-.' '?^^ is iohe wlieh you really try to do ;soniething to satisfy . ; 

vl; ; ■' j^oti^fer ; peoji^'f'e '-.s ■ "seds : :,.^-^^ j:' --'Cy^^^^ - : ' Vj'?;','"'!; : 'v ■, 

, . e::t work is done when you really try to ^something to- satisfy^ 
your own needs and also to satisfy' other people's needs^^^^^^^^^. v 

^ ' .D.- WQrk is done only wh^ yd ti^ make money for wltat you-'do " 



of^^the most ^as 1 c ./of all >unilri needs ?- 



Av:^^^phys^ caT'^feeds 



E^^ .securi ty heeds 



G. social needs 



'd^^ -feed for self-^respect and worth ^ 



Which .of the following bas^-phuman n^gd|o ^. th^yleasj. sati sfied by most-; 
workers?:;— \ ■-i^-.;'. 7''-- ■■ v^C'^^^^ 

• A; physical -rijeeds : ■ ' 



' " B. security needs , ■ v '*^"" ; ' 



C. social needs 



D. needs for self-ful filament 



• 4^^^ J feels. as though he is in a situation in which_he must try^to -meet 
/ - the needs of others but is not allowed to do anythifig to ineet his own^ 
Vneeds through his job. Which of the f pil l owing the best.descri pti on" 
•■■of' -his -situation? ; ^-v ' ■ , ::-:f'%::-'^.". 

A. normal working conditions. > ; ■ : ^ ' --^v;- v 



B. slavery 



C.; a satisfying job 



D. voluntary work 



o yv-:'.:'-'y:';.: . ■157 
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When:(3eorge began looking fori:,a job/ what he cared. abou| "'o^t-was tha^the 
^ .S^^^ he went to work for imd good medical, insurance for employees and a 
gbod retirement plan. He di^^ hot' want to worry abput what _w^ 
. he got sic"k or ip/ he vio.u1d >live when. he retired. ./vWhiq^h o the following 
basic huiDan needs does George care most about? - ^ ^ ^ 



. A. physical oeed's 



_B; securi ty ■ Tieeds . 
C. social neeQs* 



b. needs for sblf-'respect and worth 



';.:v:i^et|i^ shoul d 'iJ^fea^nihei r...t)wn hieds: :and-1iow these needs can' be^satisf|ed 
'''rm^h wh-:^^ the.followin^ does: not agree with th|s ^statement^^^ 



A, since each person is different, "individuaJ'S are..Jikel.y to 
- have different .reasons for .\#i'ki^^^ ;° ; , 



. . i;:;:A.to^M^^ than just: a way |;o earn money / 



like slavery 

3;ry-sati '^^ 

" only physical f and secui ■ uj. m^^^cv^o , -.-v: .i:'..!*-;!! 
su(S;;;a&r^s66rial: needs, ^^^^ fbr-Self^respect ag^self^^f^^^^^ 



■ V.f-'%-^^^-|ork can be ve?y^^ktlifyli^.' and rewarding Tf. it ^^tisfies not _^ 



'merit ^needs. 



7. Standards for dftkiing; whether, ^omethi or bad are caijed' 



B.: behaviors 



8. St .oes ca^affil^'t ^Derson's perceptj^ 
■ ''.'a: ie-'of a sterebtype?.... ^f--—. ■ V: ■ . 



; A^^^ are women 



B. daydreaming is a waste .of time — 
• .C. a .fair day's pay for a fair day's work 



D . : a poor: sel f-cohcept V 



9/ A person who says *'The way to be happy is to enjoy myself • and' riot^^^^^^^^^^ 

about my problems'^v probably believes that: 1. ' 

•V V : . ' 'A -;' it is easy to spend more time and energy in stay^'ng away from ; <, 
problems thatt, it would^take^tp 'solve them ; : i ; ' " 

: '.: '° .^B . istaying away from f3robl ems is* easier than solving tjiem 

' V , _ /u C > . staying away from atp^^^^^ often make it seem^^]gger■ 

, ' ^ ': . than it really MS ^-■'^'V^^ ' r\ > \ 

, • / ■ ••■•'^D >\A Staying, away . from: problems , over a- 1 on g time , almost always ; 

makes, them worse and. harder to^^ they/werj^in 
the first ''place/ ^^.^^ ^ . I 1^ 

:T1;0* : Joan has worked: for the same company for over two years and has beerlc^dpihg. 
■ . . the same job for alj of that time. She is very good at; h6,r work.,, Sl^V-has 
. . ■ been ^^^':o new responsibilities and challenges at different times. \;H6iw--.^ 

• ^yery ^iJpan has never takqn the opportunities because she ^.is; frightened 
; ^ . wijllgdo poorly a a new jjpb and mess up her future with the company. I^^ch 
' ol^^tihe following belief s does this situation best describe 

■ . " ' • ; A . ' I have control over my feetlifngs ^/^;''- 

[ B y /.solving problems i s easier than staying away from :them 

• • -•'V-'':C ;/:;:I^must., notVfail -^t anything-^ if I do, it^ means that Iv/a.ml.'v. . ' 
_ ■ -'-^^/eithe^^^^ bad- * ' ; ' ./'.v/ y' 

. • V; p. most things In life that seem scary or dangerous seem that 
. way because I; want to look; at them that^^^;^^ ; - ' / • ^; 

n • : Ivan and Terry were/ fighting about wheth^^ possible to change your 

; feel ings about pe6p.le^ anjd thingsr Terr^ said that ; "Other people and - things 

. ;■ cause my feelings," Terry, thought that things that happened. in the past; ; 

V cause how sh6 feels now. Which of the foil owing seii^^^^ 

; . would end the talk? V ^^^^^^ ^ • '^^^ " 

_A. feelinj^s can bixhan you try hard enough 

B. feelings can be changed feasi^y } ' ^ 

_e. people have no control over thelr^r^feelings -t^l^ 

;_p. people have control over their feelings _ 
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.12, People should look at themselves all the time irr work situations and 
think about changes they want to make in their actions* On which of 
the following is this statement based? ; 

' A >: self-understanding is a thing people should do all through 

y'-'' : > . their liveis, because people are always changing 

V ■ . .[ B y"; once people beconie older their perceptions / feeli^^^ 
. .. ^ values will not chpinge ;^ 

self-evaluation is a hard job^that needs to he done onVy 

: : once in a lifetime" • - 

. D . people cannot learn about .themselves from lOther people 



13. Which of the follbwiVig is not a problem in' interpersonal relations? 

. A :, people haying different perceptions of a certain situatioh. 
B . people becoming lipset or' angry with others 
■ -' •■ ■•. C . people ^who do not^ have ^ the needeicf 



D, ;v.peop1e who;dd?not nbt4ce .otljers'^^l'e^^ 



l4\ / Headaches , stomach u1 cars , high blood pressure , a'nd/br'lheart at^feacks are 
: ; more likely^^.t^ 

*v ^ - \ A* cjo nbt notice and express feelings . i^a/ di^- 



^. w:eikpress positive fee^fTng^ 



JC. ex|ress negati veii-i^e^l i rigs^:;^;^^^^^ v v 



J). - Teann Wciys of expre^^^ their feelings; 



15. Our relationships with -other ..people are gr^^^^^ by how. we ''see'' 

. or "hear'^them/'^We s or hear other people^through our prejudices and 

biases/ this i-d^a is shown best by: 

■■ • . ■ ■ ■ . ■ * . . • ■ ■ •■ • ' ■ ■ ' ' • ,. « 

. ih . :Work&^5 pulling togethier to help a fellow worker with a-. 

. -^^ ■ b-ig':'job . , ; ■ ' ■ ^ . V-.. ' 'y,-.;,;. ■ • 

B , a .bo.ss who thinks a new worker xiH be a troublemaker: b^^^ 
the "new worker looks like a past employee wHo was fired fpr 
causing trouble . . \ . ' -S ' 
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_C. workers all through '.a. co!np!iny:-§.howing a; positive attitude -..v 



toward their jobs . k . . .'/f 
J}-- a worker who. is the technical parts of the job; but / 



has trduble. getting :;a:l.ojig with fellow workers 

let Andrew* s , desk is acres s^from;^ the office door. Even though he is not the. ; 
reteptionist, almost everyone stops at his desk for' directions. At first . 
' he was very nice in helping them, find the person for whora.they were 
looking. Utely, however, ...he has become, angry, with 'the^^^;^^ 
Sometimes he wpn't even l6o1< up at the person but juSt- points J n the ; ' 
directipri 'the person-..should go. The prCbl em is causing Andrew/ to do 
poor Work and he wartts i t cleared up. Andrew ■should: „ - -^ ■ ' . - ■ 

''■ ^V.^-. "v^-.<^''-- A., be 'unf r:f end! yfc. people for: directions so they will • , • 

^'t?:'-' ' ' : ask' sbnteone'eT^'the next time ■ ..; V:, 

•' . B ." accept the job .of •giving directions as another part of hiV 

: work load v . ■ 

. ' ■ C .. : openly" talk about the problem with histoss to' try to figure. 
' .■ ■ ■. out a'ri janswer to the problem ; - ^ - . 



JD. . tgnore the problem because it Will pr^cfbably go awciy in tfine 



;;47:v'..^vi^^^^ following best describes the •'importance, of good i nter- 

. : ' '';'per»DnaT " ' : • , 



Ik. workers who .do' not have the necessary technical skills will, ■ 
lose their jobs • .:. ■ \t.-^ . . . ' \ ■ : 

. . ' . :-^v:;v ■ ^x^r ■ ■ 

B. , in order to be successful , workers' must > be able to; handle the v 
^ " technical skills of the; job but mustv5jsp,_be able ;to notice, 
' and express ^fGe[T.nngs ;^tr work and-.|et .4^^^^ 

__C. ■■ to be>suGce:^sful :^ 

V all feli-ovtAifo^k^^^^^ the ;situatibn: '■ ' J'^:- \ 

Dv workers; witS^ tH^^ "do not ^haVe to'^ -.^ 



'be worried about getti ng;>ii;l'6hg 'wi th^vfe 1 ow workers 
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Negative feelings can later show, up as a bad mood, a headache, or a 
'sudden "explosion" over a small, thing that made you angry. Which of 
the following .is the idea Upon Which thi's .statement is based? , 

'A. negative feelings> such, as anger, w-i 11 pot^go away by; 

■ ■ ^ themselves;'; ... ' . ''''' \ ,■ 

" B» people he^e feiel^ngs both ori ah^l bff th^jj^ 

■ • ■:• : c . most people lose: tfieir jobs;.b6caUSe^^^ gpt along . 



. with fellow workers . . .j - 

' \ . , p.. it is best to trYjto forget about negative feel ing$vfe^ 
, they will go/away by themselves in time - ' 

.19, : frobl en sol vi n^ cefn best be ;de.scri bed as;; : ; . J: ' 

A. working in gi^oups tp gather facts \. ; . '. ^ . 

B. the process of deciding what to do about something^^ . 



C. Ibbking at the results of a decision 



D. working by yourself to ,„come up wi^th^^ideaf/ . v ■% 



'idi'-'; Wh?ich one of the following is true of pr,oblem solving: . ^ 



• ' "a. the abil ity: to sol ve problems is ■: some thing you are born ■; 
; . with, you either have it or you don't ° ; 

: B". every problem has one good solution 

• • ; : ■ ' C ^ne thing that can make a problem harder to sqlve is not 
;,:-v.:- V ■ " understanding for sure what the real problem is • • 

v---___P-^ once you figure out a solution to a problem, you ar| finished 
■ ■ • ■ sol ving the probTem ^ ■ • ; L ^ .. . 

V "■<■"•-'- '■ 't- . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ - ■. ■ ' ' ■ ' ■• . • .■ ' . . *• 

21; yokingvat a stfix^tion to a problem to see how; it worRed and ^^^^ v 
. ' if^anything else' needs to. be done is called: 

A. ' fact finding ''^-^^^r-^^ ' ^ ^- ' : • " ■ 

- B. idea finding • ^ f .■ V 



" ■ G. sol ution '.finding ^. ; • '\' 



D. evaluating 
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■.^::;22. ' Rhoda>works as the secretary for a small buXiness: Her employer owns ; 
•vt ' the- business. One dQit-'Rhoda^ had to get some' letters typed/before the .-. 
. mati was picked up . : The'^ boss ' ■ wi fe- brought i m Job for feer country 
club meeting and wanted i? typed right away. Rhoda could^not fTnTSh, , 
- ■ - both jobs before the tnail' was to be picked up. The same thing had hap-.. ; 

" '■p&r\edseyera\ 6t her, 'times. Which of th^ following best states .^he^^reaH^^ 
■ ./^.//problem?.. y ■ ■.. ■ , ■, 

' ' ; Rhoda had^an import?ant: job l:o^ do. that would not be finis heel,. 
• -.^ '-' -if she did the: j_Qb for her boss' wife x^/ - ' ; 

B,i the boss' wife is i-ncdnsiderate'df Rhoda's siluiation I"; 



. . . 

, V : ■ C get sorhe help'td finish both jobs / - , 

V^'r!^^^^^^;^ Wife's work come fir^t:^:^-^ 



& 23. Many people try to solve problems by staying, with one solution even if; 
' ' the solution does not sol ve, tt^e problein.v.Tltese people, hay^ the wrong,:.;;, 
belief: th^t . ■ ;^ ' : 

■ ■ ' ' ' -A . every problemfhas one good solution ; . - . / 

V'' • ■:v.---^B .- ■ solving: problems mostly 'i^ - z,;^ 



: eVaTuati^l^a^ problem is an imiior%n;t',f)a.rfe 



..... < «. 1. ^^?JJ^ 



24. Peopl 
of the 



'D. if a solution does ^iot::^^^^ 

.the - problem sol V:i.ngf'j:>rbce§s oyerp>,^;»;.iV^^^^ 

e can de-velop goo^problem solving skills, through practice. ./WMch 
e, foil owi-ng, ddeslYTOt' Su^ort^ thlt^tateifl^,ng:',,, - : ' . . ^ : : :, , ^ 

^ A. , iTiost people ean develop their ability to':^eiTve prpbleliis , ; 



v.... . ;B .'. tJecausewpeople faqa-ijiiany- kinds of problems , they need to : ,y ; j^: 
• ■ learn tti^ be flexiibHe in their thinking \ ^ '■ Qv: i:r''y'^t'i^i.- 

■ .-.c .'' 'the 'ability t^: sol Ve problems is. something you are Horn J'^ ' 
^ •-•^* ■ ■ with'-- you either have it or you don't : ^ ..^ 

^ "^-f'jiT. pebple-can deVelofJ their ability to^solvie^prpblertis By^^t^^ ■ 
' v.- -'.-iVv.: ' ■: and .usiiVg. the;; stepS; of the probil em soly^^g ■ p^ppe^ . ,. ^. 



■ .1. *» 



25. Which of thev fpilillpng best describes comitiunlcation? 



/.7^ 



6rM"p6^^ direetidns for finishing "tf job to 



>'! "an exchange Of thoughts, opin or information between 

_C. two or more people talking about something impBr'tInt 
D. written messages between people v 



2^..- A person's self-concept affects^is or her ability to- communicate with ' 
others. Self-concept refers to: " 

■ : A . how people see themselves or opinions, persons have of 

themselves \ \ ' ; • 

• ■ ■ ■ B . how well a person understands the message ■ ■ .}::i/^y'--- 

; ■ ' ■ c . giving, information clearly sb that the receiver can under- 

. ' ^■•■^'y . ■ ■'■ stand the message _ ■■■■ : 

- ■ J). hdw peopT^giee others or; opinions persons have of others . 



27. Mistakes that are made' by workers because they did not un^i^tand the 
^' '^C^'Bi recti ons' for a job usually happen because of: ' ^' 



A. one-way cOpiuni cation 



/B. two-way comniun.i cation 



C. J ack of supervi ston ' 



■• p. poor selfrcbncept 



K>28' Jill is a new worker at a small company. She has difficulty talking >v?tth 

■ .other ;people. ^^ \3ivll,-is^g^tting upset ■because 'som fellow workers 

^- -'^e-^^^^ how -to do her job.. Jill is certain that she can _ 

learn the job by herself xind does not want to be, told what she is doing 
wrong. One fellow wci^er said to Jill, "You always think you're right. • 
Can' t ' you ever say tMt you' re Wrong?" This communication problem '^f"-^^:: 
.. probably happened bftuse of: ^ ^ . ' . " . ; *^ • 



y" ... 
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1. ' .' : ; ■ ' ■:^--„, MS-g' 



A. JilVs poor self-concept : V^'" 



^ B. JIM-' s bellow workers not giving information clearly / 
t , Jijf and her^fellow-workers not listening t?)' each other . 



,D,/ JilVs not liking her job 



I- 



29'. Tw6^> coim'uhi cation is different from- dne-viay cbmmunication because: 
A/'-ftwQ people are involved in th^icoiiiriunica.tion . • '■ 



' B. the receiver is not allovi/e'd ^^tortall.to the spnder, of the 

' ' Z-_J^'^ the receiver of the message makes -a '^sponse to the sende^?^^|^^|| 
: - . . >.<i^v^f or e)4ample, asking, a question . ' " ' . ■ ' 



d:,v the-sender gives the message to the receiver- af least twic^;:« 
'.■ in two-way: conmuni cation in the exact same way .■ ■'%f^£ 

■ 30. Xvi/p-wa>-d)niniunication is more effective than one-way comniunication| -fe 

. ,vp^:=t^he;fbl lowing is- the reason for this?; ' ' ; . ' ■ |-: ''§1^^:':^^ 

' X. A. the niore people involved in; coimiuhj cation .the betterv^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

B. the sender of a message should, never be stopped by the 
— r': ■ :.. receiver since this will; confuse both^ people - ..y. 

' C. ' When the rcipiver of a message listens to the sender j^itHoup^^ a 
' — • ^aj^ing any Yesponsf the sehder kno^v^s the message has been ^ 



• - understood ■ ■ ^ '■ .''k^' ■ * , ■ ' ' ■•■■i ' -1 

D-. when the recef ver of a responds to the sender^ for < ^; > ^ 

. . V ■ '''' ' -example, by asking^ question ^ the mejsage. w^ 

' be understood; . ^.^^ / A^"^'-^';' '. ' ■ ' 

•31. Which of the foll;#t% -^^(i'^-- ^'-'j. ^ ■t: 

> A > ' a cohMct ends in a violent, fig^^ , . ; 

___^_B, conflict happens when a person's actions interfere with . / 
or frighte'rf anbthen-pefsd^ 

■ 'C ■ " M ■ v?"". '. ' ;4 ■■■ 

V (ftpnflict only hapipenss^ one person is right and iahe other : 

' . person is^„v^rong. ''^^^^^ • ' \ . . \. 



conflict situatjj^ns are always bad 
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32..' A good itiearis of dealing .w^th conflict ns cpmprbnii se . . Which^of the 
■ fbllowirig 'best describes . Coniprow^^^ • . . ...^ 

. ;■ . ■ ■ ■ '< ■• . ■■'i"V ■ .■ ■ ■■ ■ ■'/ ' ; , . . ■ 

.... ■ '\ ---r ■ ■ ,. 

■ ■■A V'\ delaying V''^ ^ :\:: ''. 

B. avjoidingV , ''^ . ' 



JD. confronting with power. 
J), give ;take 



33.'. Olerry handles a confl iS.t'' situation" by 'changing the,-^^^^^ wh|n the. 

• Vj! .conflict qonies up . wheri tal^ ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

''ii ••• ..' v' / - - ■ 'i' . '-v ■■ . ■ ■ '.■V 

. ' A ; confron|ing the conflict, sittjation • 

.:v7.^^ the handling of the confl ict .situation ; 

, . : ■; D . . compromising by not talking about the conflict situation 



^34# - Theist stage Of a conflict is Called ajustments^- One^.or both- sides^ 
• ■ ■ .decide to somevchange in their behavior. If .ppe. side . asked to 
make:^^ thk adjustnientsy which of .the; follpwing/iS' 'likely to happen? 

' - the conflict will be 'settled;. V . . ; : • ' 

'. ^-' g ; ; . R ^; 'the conflict ^wi 11 start over again ■ ; . 

C. the conflict will be avoided in the future ' ^ 



D.. the conflict will be half settle^v , ' \ t 



••^ 35 Prejudices can causW a difficult kind H conflict. M^hich^of the. following 
W'- is an example of a conflict that has. ^en. caused, by prejudice? 

" a :- a worker who has, no right to be is very tjossy causing^other ; 
■ . workers not to like, him or her 



. B . c/rtain .workers are treated unfairly by the boss -because ^ they 

, . ■ • ' a;[;e, young ■ 

. ■ c J a^^er" is' cau a conflict by ^sing^'^other- workers in ; 

' ' order to look good to i:he bos^^ . •. • . . 

■ ' p . certai'n workers . are "tnyi ng to stay -away .from h,ard jobs , this. 

is unfairly making more work -for: others . . ■\ .. 



Vlhich of the foil owing sentences'is not true of confl ict situations 
' , on, the job? . . . - . 

A on the job, conflict may cause workers to become mixed up,.« 
' :: ^ upset, and not willing to help each other ' • 

' C B V.-the best thi:ng to. do when conflict happens is to ignore it 

. [■ ■'.■■:.■ C . confl i ct can be a 1 earni ng experi ence" for workers 

• ■ D . ^sometimes conflict on. the dqJb rnay end in a fight v 



7: Which of the foil owi'ng is not true of creativ4|| 
■ ■ . A . " creativity is something that.Si^pw people- have 



R . creativity dges not .mean the-^^^ing ta everybpdy.- . 
S;. people can block their own; creativiW or the, ^rl^tivn^^^ 
■of others/ ■ ■•. 'v .',' ; ';7/p;"':::v;*r:-S^|:; •■■ 

'creatlvi.ty. is something Rbt^ -^'^^^^^ 
■ at birth' ^.v-■,v^: -^^^^ ■ '- -^'^ " ■ 



38.- ' Which 0f the followirig is not a blbSfci^r^ "stopper'^ to a person'^" ^ 

■ '■"■:€T%a;t^vity?:_'^''- •'V/;-^'--'^^^^^:'/ !^ .^.;%■■■'^■■ 
:.■^^^^V__A.^ • criticizing t|i6i'r iie'asS^^^^^ to develop 

■ ■ / B.' writi ng down all ideas be fore 4al!ci-hg/a|p^^ them^ 



C autoniatiklly forgetting about id^ 'that seem 'ou'^feB^rely 
to have anything to do .with the probl em ^ r 



" -___D. deciding, whether an idea ,is good or bad almost .a?- soon .af:.' ' 

39 .People can us6 -th^r -crea%a:ae^|es in different ;work s^ituap^gS 
* Which of the following &ot an example of using creatTve.tal.er|;;,An#-^|^ 
thP iob? ■ " . _ , . 



the job? 

_A. an idea for better use of time and,.e|^gy. , 
_B. f ol 1 owi ng- di recti ons co^pl etely a.nd^ eorrectl y 



, c , a; plan. for doing away with a report ,. i;-^ 
_j. an id^si for using office space better . 



Creative thinking may mean questioning ideas that rnany. people accept 
without thinking' about or. di sagreeHn§ wi tH. commonly accepted, ways of 
doin|' things; This cohcept is besrlllustrated:-by^v 4'/. 

__^;^___A.. ;a worker^ who says that a^t .workers shoyld be allowed 'to 
set their own work schedules; ■ ■ 



B. v a worker making. a window display for the Christmas shopping • 

..season using a Santa CI aus and toys -f^ ' 

C. a sales manager of a dfeijartment store deciding that ilems . 
which are not selling should be' put on' sale. ■ ,/ • ; : 

J3. workers who follow directTC)ns correctly \P;r/-y - 



Maria has worked in the display departraent of a large department store 
for several years. She- started. w.Qrk.t^ helper .and has worked her :\ 

way up to department manager. M^fla is^^^^r^^^^ creative person who , seems; 
to always come up with good display idea's. ; Marl a';^^^^^ 
%f -hW wo^ker-sl .ideas since she^is' sure tha-t. the^wprkers can best be " 
used to ;carry; 0u|^)ie.r id^ : l - 

' ■ t^ . everyone hasj^creati ve,.|bi;^ r y ■ 



;•;:»!.,■ 



' oaly a lilcky few^ have . creali|ey^|en|i|i(;^ 

C. not letting workers be creii|^:|ai^'fe^ 

D. all workers should be allowef feltt^ife^^ 



abilities 

John and Martin were fighting about :whether 'workers-.s^^^^^ 
their creative abilities. John said that workers who develpp'iand-. use • • 
' creatiVitFGaiT'M He also stated that ' 

creative workers often ■com'e^;%^ ideas that improve the company. 
Martin, however, said that. wters should do their jobs the way they are 
told to do them. He stated- ttWrhe only good ideas wpuld cotrie from the 
person wh:6' was hired to think of new ways of doing things. With- whTch • 
of the following would Martin agree? 

. A . creative ideas can coiiie „f rom, only a lucky few people , 

' - ' '. , B , creative ideas can\''"come ;f rom ■almost anyone ..„ 

.-' ' .c .: people" can develop their creativity by .learn ing,^^^^ 

; p . by paying attention to what we "usually do not .pv, attentioh ■ 
.'~ ^ to;, we .can open our minds to new ways of thinki^ .. 



43; 



"An organization ,chart: 
;: A > describes all of the jobs in an organization' .j:^ 

■ B ,.-. shows the formal lines of authority within an orga^nization- ' 
• ^ ;C , describes the ° job duties of workers 

shows all the lines pf^ommuni cation within an organizatidn..; 



,44; . Which of the. foTlp^^^ of the informal organization? 

^ ^ • : ^;;;-;;kP.- - <3 the] infQprial' Organization forms because^df pei^sonal . ; 

' ;. . B , the informal orgahization helps .give Worf^ers a fee-Ting 
V of belonging and emotional support ' ' 7, 

- ^ ''"y---"C ^' the informal organization'' can^ work for or. against the I 
i' . : ' formal organization ... • y 

... ' ^ D .^ %ie i nf 6^ organization is always well-defined and easy 
-V ; to identify ' . a 



45|V. The*. ^following ^diagram shows: ' 



l±3 



Av the informal organization'. v ^ 



' " B.' the formal lines of autho|:ity within an organization **> 
C-. all the lines of communication within. an organ izat^ion 
D. how important each position is. to the organization 



ii.'. ■ 'Vf' ;, ' ■ i 
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W- 't^ fehe same job as^l^^dthe^'jSDrkers' b^ 

■^/ influence ^ 



B. formal authqn ty 



C. formaT^=irespcisibility , ■ , 

D. a bad '■attitude ■■■ : ■ : ^ . 



^T'-^»kers cari^ deal with- their hew jobs faster if they start learning about" 
dob re^ponsi&il^^ 

; ' A- it is not important for workers tO; have clear Mdeas about 
-. ' ' their job responsibility and authority 

. ' ' ' • B.- a^^^ job des&Viptiori does not give workers information, 

:■■> ;• . ' about job responsibility .and authority ; 

: " ' ■ . : cV tnal and erro^ t° l earn abaUt job 

\ ' responsibility and authority ■ ; 

, ■ • : , r ' . > knowing about j ob authority : and res ponsi bi 1 i ty can cau se ; : 

to, makeMess mistakes and help, new workers to- be 



4ft Workers ihould know about the influence of the informal organization^as 

Sell S^^^^^^^ of authority formed by the formal organization.. On y: . 

- ■' which of the following is this-st^^ 

A the formal organi^zatiotv is, usuaUit-^ell-defined^a^^^^ 
' —— . pick oS! however, many job . situati8iis are ajso, ^nfl'fnH ' ■ 
■ ^ by an -informal organization that; is important .to .see and_ . ^ 

v understand' .■ . , .■ .:.„„,„.,; '. 'r-*^" ' 

' " ' " B ' ■ th^ fbHTiaf organic a5.5hpyio.^by ,^n .organizai:ioh chart, _ . 

^ — sLrall of the lines%«^^ 
,; ■ Anrimportant information wilT^^^^^^^^^ 

farmal orgahizgtlon. ■ . 

; V • :.,,.C.' the irfformaT brgapization always, works ; against _ the fq^^^ '^r ; 
^ '""■ ■ ^ ■ organization. Workers need to know about the^ipformal _ , 

^ .S^gan lation so they can stay away fr^bm- it and keep, their jobs. 
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. . p . the informal, organization has. all of the lines of Gommuriicati o.il- 
.: ■'"r"" ' : within ah organization. Any iniportant information will come v 
to a worker through; the inform ? ' • 

49. Which- of the. following is -a correct description of the future? 

' _____A^ the future is already fixed , V . ; ' ^ ^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

: Bv ■ the^ future is all' a matter ofvchance ■ . ■ '5 



■ ■ o • . • • ■ • .■ ■ ■ ■ . . . . \ • ^ 

_C. people are in complete contrpl of th%i»\ futures 



J), none of the. above des(;ripttonsi^^^ itself 



The idea that workers in the future will change jobs ten. times before, they 
retire best shows which bf the following ideas? 

\ A . there will; be many people out of work 

V ' .'"b. ■ technological advances will^.be :^:l^i^ coming , ^ 



C. ' jobs will become out of date^^et^l^iilfklY; ' . 

.. p, workers wi 1 1 no longer .take pfi'de tti the^^ 



51. Nancy has just gradqated from high school and has learned how to run :\ 
several moderp officfe machines., Which of the following is most likely 
; .;to happen?. " • • 

A . Nancy will be-using the ski TTs. -She learned for- the' rest of 
■ ' her working career V / ' ' ' ' 

. B. Nancy will have to learn new skills before getting a,' jqb. - . 
' " ~: because the ski.lls learned are probably already out pf . date 

CV Nancy will use the skills she leai^ned as- soon, as- she gets . , 
a gob but will probably have to learn new skills in the^years 



to come 



D. Nancy will not be able to use. the skjlls learned at school- 
~ ... .because the. office machines used ir), school are not as modern. • 
; as those office tiiachines used in.business . ^ \^:':~^--^,::\'-:-y- - ' 
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' 52. If around two-thirds of the jobS' available in the^^ar 2000 do not exist 

v^,,. t 



B. 



two-thirds of the country's workers wil'lSbe out of wbr^^ . ' 



people will. have, to plan for different jobs during their 
careers " ' ■ <.,■.' 



C. skills learned in high school will be the same skills used- 
~ ' throughout a person's working career ' ' .i.. 

_p; most workers will work at. the s^me job for . all of their - 
careers • 



A. 



53 A qroup of workers. were "talking about their plans for the. future and the 
* chance of having to go Mck to school to learn new skills. The ^oss who ^ 
was listening to them talk said that .he; or she would not have tp vvprry .v.- 
-- aMt learning new skills because the way to be a boss will never change. 
' "(K of the f ol lowing ■ best describes the boss ' bel i ef toward the future? 

in order to deal with changes in their work environment, 
workers need to be prepared for changes .-. J. 

plans for the future mus^t be flexibTe-;^MgRy$|).^:aTloW^, ; • 
workers to .mak'e 'ad ju:stK#^ ■ ■ ~ 

planning for the future is., n&eded by soine, workers but. not 
. by -all : workers ;;xU%'^;::..":;,v'v, . 

people/who l^t goals are involved ..in creating their ow^^ 
future . ' 



C. 



D,. 



i^^iVThf- length of time a -worker has- worked for a company will not count toward 
prbmotions and advancement. If thi s. sentence ^is correct, which of the 
,7^'y~' following is the reiason why? ' ' 



those workers who h'ave. ea|^Jrit knowledge and s.kills will 
be valuable ito the compar'* ' 



D. 



the retirement age will bfej raised to seventy-five , •, ' ' 

■ the retirement age wiil 'bg;v|9^6red to forty-five ' - 

seniority will be even more, important for job promotions in 
the future than'it is today 
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'TE/\.CHERS'- OPINIONS OF THE OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS- : MODULES . 
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" ' • Teachers' Opinions of the ^ " ^ : ^ - 

; ^Occupatioftal Survival Skills: Modules^^^ 
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Type iif Class^s^ 



the foil pHlhg sta;tements are designed to gather your opinions of the Occupational 
Survi vaT Ski 1 Is Modules . For each statement, please circle only one "res pcyise 
whether you agree strongly 4, agree 3, d:isagjree 2^ or cfisagree strongly 1, 
with the statement. . ' 

/• ' '/Agree' • ■'. , ^,,'.■-.^;^v■ . Dlstgree ; 

. C Strongly , ; Agree / -01^5^^ 

K ;A11 of the Modules -Were useful- -^^^ ■ : • 

-^fn my classes. ; 4 3 v 2 1 : ^ 

> ■ ■■ ? " ' ■ , ■ ■- • * ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ , . . • 

2.'-AEach Modulershoul% be used in ' 

^iits entirety. . \ v ., ; 4 . \ ■■ 3 2 • ; ^ 1 





■A 




4 








4.': 



::,:ls 



/ 
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3. The Modulef were "more useful 

wh§^n the t&acher selected . / - ■ ' :v "Vv " 

v:;>whnxh sessions fro^ ; . ' 

^ ;to use in.^Tclass.- ; * " 4 ' 3 - ' '2 1 



4; , The/MpdCi;^^^^ 

^ i^oriiq^^ V;' V :\ 4 3 2: - . 1. 



; ^ my students. / 4-^ 3 . ; 2 • 1 

: too ^difficult ■ ^ ^ / r^-;^ ■ ;^ 

-. ^"^;-'jfpr nj^ to understand.- '4 - ■ ■ "3v" . :T 



7, My students "already knew jnost ' . . ' / - ^j:--:/^ 
L ''of-what>was incl tided in the*/ ^ : , ' . « : 

Modules. ' ; ■ ' / 4 . 3 . 

x--/-//'--^/ - '-----^- ' • • ; 1^^^.: -.. , . • : . 

'8. The. Mbdules needed to be .sup- ^ A |/^'^ :/ : S^^^^^ ' 

: pi emented with additional . - ^ ^■^^•.:/^^^^ ^ 

materials to me^^^ ' : . • . ' 

Vi tives of my claisses. ' 4 / \ 3 \ 2^.,: 1 ' 

■ .-t .■\ . • 1 ■ . . ■ - ■.■*:'>....•■"■• ■ • ^ • - " ■ - . . • • . . ■ . . 

9.^VjTte:G^^ ( , 

:w0r^ useful, for 3 ' ■ 2 - > 1 

10. VThe games in th/ Modules were \ . ^ ' .> ' . . ; 
/useful; fqr my Students. 4 - ^^-^z \ ... 2 ' '^'/V 

■ ■ /'" ^T: . ■ ' ' ' ./. , ' V ' ■ ■■ • ■ ■•' -^'"'^K' ■ . . .'^ .• -^z \ . ■"■ ■ . 

11, ^>The di scussions amopg the . ^ / ' . « 
^. teacher and other sliudents • ' # ; ;^ 

suggested in the Modules were ' ■ * . - / ^/ * V, f ^ 

-useful for ^.students. ;.^-:4 3 2 / 1 ^ 




Agree' \ 
Strongly 



Agreev A Disagree 



v:f3v:"'the 



woul d .pe^mor^ 
Useful ^ foir 'teach^^^^^^^^ have 
more .academically oriented * * 
students than 1 have. 



■■■■■'•3/ 



^ r?^i^.%Mfe^^^M^ would be: Ftiore 

L?^^ .VV for tfeathers w.tio have . 

■ ^ not as aca- 

\ mine. : 

' 15. ' After being taught the Modules 
'niy -^tudetns are bette.r:.prep_ar^ 
. ' . for work ;than they /lii/er^'r ' 



. * Disagree 
i .Strongly 



16. •-T!?e Modules were more: u'sffuV . 
: td me than textbooks, work- 
books , arid other i nstriictioTial 

. ? materials that I have used in 
class.' ' " ■■ ■■/.■; 

. ■ ■ • ■ < : ' ■ ■» 

17. After having been taught the. 
. ^ , Mddul^sv my student^^^ 

.^ toward* empi oymant ; hd0 be?oni^;>. 
more positive, v ^ ■ V 

18. Th^' Module' on Moti vatton . f oj- 



Work was useful" for my students? 



J' 



19-. The Module on Undefcstanding,--^^;- .: ; 
Self was <s4ful ,;|o^^ ^ 




20. 



21. 



The MciduTe on Interper'sonaT 
Relations was useful for my 
students. 



The Kodui e on Probl em Sol ving 
was useful for my students 



22. The Module on Effecljive Com-v 
miinication was useful fpr my 
students. 



4. ' 



23. The Module on Coping, with -Cqn- 
. flfct was useful for my students. 



3 
3 

3 



,2i- 
.2- 

■ >^ - ■ ■ 

2- 



1 . 
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■ y^-.;,; ■vtVi't!^'J^\ ' Agree ; Disagre|«'^;;v^i§opti^^ 

24»- •The:'-Modul^e^6h»C^ ' . l-- ■■■■■■■ :.''T'.'':^^^ 

■ .. V the ''j6b^was : uSfe^'i; ;^^^^ 



• 25, {Thfe Module on AutlriJhi ty? and 

'S' .{*ResponsibiHty w&s' useful ■ ■ :3 

• ' ' f^^ students;;" . . . ssi 

,'26/' the- Module oh- Adapti^ / 
. ^ ' PI ahning for the f Cittire was ^ , 
• ■' useful for niy s'tudentsvv . 

f \ OveraTi ; the, Mpdules were . ■ , ^ 

excellent. . , ■ 



2 



4 ■ 



4 



3- . 

•3 



2 



1 



Please answer Hhe* following, ciuestions to make 'your persona Vvcomniehts r^g^rd^ig 
the Occupational sW^val Skills 



1. To what extent were the Modulp; useful to-you.|n te^ your^ classes? 
Please^ give reasons for your answer. ' ^ - - 



a. What kinds' of activities-^(sessions} did you 'use the most and the least 



1 classes? ■ Why? . 



■I 3n.' 'what improvements in the Modules 'woyldv^ suggest? 



4. Other Conimfents: 




V' 

O : 
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ApkNDIX^ b 



^ '.STUDENTS' OP IN IONS 'OF; JHE OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS MODULES 



i'a-' . 



ERIC 



V;}" Occupational Sur^^al Skills Modules^^/^^^: ' ^^^ 



The foil owing statements are designed to gatheryour ppihions of the^^^^ ' . 
Occupational Survival Skills Modules . For each- staternent, please'circle ' 
^ only om response, whether you agree strongT>^pY agree^3, !di^^ 
:Bisagree strongly 1, with' the statement. - ; ' • . ^ ' " 

: ■ " Agree , * T ^ " Disagree 

: * ' ^ Strongly Agree ^ Disagree 'Strongly , 

'rhave'^lear^ied a lot. from the ' , . \' 

Modules that will he^p me at ^ ^ r,:,^,^^ "^--^ ^ " ■ " ^ 

'^work,.' ^ '• ■■^ . • ^ - -.^M- \.a... ... •■■•.?:2 . • . ..-T .• ■■ • , 

* .2;s The Modules were d . .C ^ - ■ y-^ '... ^ 

; ; V me to unders^ ^ 4 - ' 3 ; ^ ; 2 \1 ''i ; 




r enjoyed. th^e case stud^ies ,119 . -y- . -O^'. ; 

the- Modules.: - \ ■ 4' -^3/^' ■■■''■./■ 2..:-. .. - 



ERIC 



• 4/ Ten joyed the game^^ 4 3 . 2 J 



5,;: I enjoyed the discussions with ' .==v yjy 

"'' the teacher arid other students.: 4 . 3 Z ■ 1 

.*:■■■'' ■ '•". ■ ■ • • ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^. . \:-.'r.>; -a'. .-y. 

V 6. \, : i enjoyed he rol^-playing act;i^ i . ^ \ \ 

> : 'vitie^.in the Motlules, / ^ * . : 3 - v"^ . >^ " fe" 

- 7v The^Modules were too easy." ■ 4 < 3, 2 ' ' ' J / 

.. V^\'' ' ■ • " • • ■ ' " ■ ■ ■•^'^ v/ ^ 

8; 'kalready knew most of what was . • 

. included in the Modules. : 4^ 3 v 2 . 

. 9/' My attitudes toward emp^^^^ • -;\ ' : 

;;:r -^^ have changed forv 'the.. better after * y^y- • > . ■ . 

: , .being taught the Modules. 4 . 'r\ 3 '^-^ : T' : ^1; . 

' 10. V The Modules, were n^^ ta^ ■ ^ ■ / 

. r : / ;me than t^xtbook^v ^w^ f ' . ' . , ^ 

• other insteucti^al^^ r V . / 

. that f-haV0^ used in class. ; :■ ^4 : " > : 3 ' 2 ^ 1 V 

" ■ ■ :\ ■ . - '■ ■ " -V. /■ ■ ' ,• ' 

^ 11 ; 0verallV. the Modules were^excel-^vl . . 



■ ^ 



4 



Agree 



Di sagree 



,^p;t^iifhe Modules v/ere very onter- 

J|l3- Motivation for 

'^^/■r^^^ Work - Was useful . to 'ine . 



^ ^'^ >* - Strongly * ^ ^Agree . l)isagree. .< Strongly; ,. - 

2.,. • • • 'r-: 



4 . 
^4 - 



' I4.'^fhe Modul 6^ Understandi ng Sel f 



1&. the Module on ;lntppet^|0^ 
r 1ati on$ was useful tq^5|e^^^^- v;- ,= 



\ " :T6'1 The Modul e on Prob.l eni" Sol vi n g 



^^. •:il>asv useful ^to me. 



'^--17vjhe Module on Effective ComV : 
^ ■ > mun i cat i on was-^ u se fill to me . ; "^^l 4 

. T8. the Module on Coping with. Con- 
V flict was useful to me. 4. 



' Gob Afl/ias useful ; to. me.' 



-19.'' The Module on Greativi ty on the ^^.^ 

20. The Module on. Authori ty and- ,/^ •■; 
Responsibility was useful to ^r, . ' 4, 

■■. ' ■ ■. ■■ ■ " ■ . .' ■ ■■■■ . , ■ •■ ' '. ■ " 

21. - The Modul ef* on Adapting^ and F i an- 

ning the Future was usefu^' 
'•r vto.mevSs. ■ '. ■ ■ :■ ■ 



'■;,,3 

3- ■ 
' 3 



•2 

'■:.V2 



2 
2 




.V." 



1 

1 ■ 

■■I..-;..' 

r • 
1 



Please answer the following questions t,o make your persona:! ctfipentsNK^^ing. 
wn'r'Ltinhal -Sarviual Skills Modules. ('Use Ue- bask af tjiis ^sheet>;P.,you^: ^. 



heed more "spa^l/ i 
Iv- "rfdvL^ 



do Vou think Wh^t y^^^^^^^^^ the Module^ wi 11^6. 

7 a€^oH?' ^Please give a reason .for your answer./^. .' . ^ . 



2. -Whiir^ndsSf. a"(|t^^^ the Mi^ules did> you ^ enjoy the^m^s;t:? . Why? ■ 
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Class 



. ObVervati orKGiii de 
' bate 



Nymber pf SWdents__^ 



Gr^ade -•• : , 



•1 . Dei59ript^on of picissr'oonf equipment: 



Whyr 




'^an^' 0/ the^pgrp'gse, of the ModuTe%.?, YES ^ 



NO 



■ 3; ' t)()i^studdnts;:seem<1^^ I^P ' ^ ) ' " 

■ . a:^ Ar^f there siident initiated q or/all teacher initiated? 

- \ b^ T^^ activities? -^/O NO 

4^ ways di^: tji^J^^ affect the ^outcomes of the se^ 



5 What mat^rVals ir^othe^ m^ahs wereuis&d to^^iipplement the session(s)?. 



6; fcther conments': 




r Glass ' 



Teacher Interview Form 
" Date 



m 



1> ; In wh^t' ways >/ere theAodules useful^ or n6t useful for you in preparing 
for class? 



■ ■V'T ■■ 



V • 



' 2 WfHcftdivities or s5s|bhs an:the Modules are ^'apprppri:?!^.. ar J pat^ " 
•V apprb^iate" for you^ sttfaents? Why?' Why ' 7 

■ : '\ a) Reading level ; '^^^^^^^^ : • ■ " 

. b) Interest ^/relevance, , 



, ,c,) ^Understand concepts 



jr^,y d) 'Spe|:ia? characteristics of st^ents ^ 



Which aspects, jof the Modiilps'^olthe; students s: 
Why?- : Why not? : ^ : - : : 



td enaoy and. hot enjiy^^'i.K::^^^^^^^ 



■,f. ii/jsr'i " 



' . ' 4 . What kinds of ina^J>8s do -you use ; to s upplemerit the Modu.1 es i f. any?. 

^:■:^■)^y?^ ■why^not?v W'^-^'-'-':^'.- . ■ 



. I. • 



• - Bv . Which type^^^^^^^^^ usaful:;.. 
• an^ 




^ ,,7/. 



"■4 
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Student Interview Fornr 



Class^ 
''Grade 



Date 



■■ Jm 



flumber of Stutents Interviiewed 



T. 'siliidentCs) Background and Interests : 



>.-■. 



2 - PpWpivPd llsefulness- of Modules; /What ha^e you learned frpm the Modules 
■ • if .anything. tl FymTtt^i will be^ useful' to you in the future or now? . 

. : : Why? ■ . ■ - ■■.■■,,•„■.■■ 



3; do you think the Moduies^re trying to^ : . .^ 

-teach^v-^ ■/.:v ' ' ■ ^ 



4. Complexity and Petal V (Beading Level , D irections, 'etc.): Hhat pSrts of. 
: the Modules are difficult for you to^ understand? /^hy?' .: ' - :4 




Whaii^'^f^' of ihe- Modules are tooveasy for ^^ou? TrJ^ry?; ^^.^ /^ » -^^^ 

^5 Fn invmeht bf "tenq Modules : ^ Qveral 1 :,;'do yqU:'dnJo| iislnQ^fiWl^ ■•^il^ 5 

^-Ifa^^ Difference, ^Less,. -.:^ j^^^ 



What y&s^ 0^^ Modul es do feu eaj^y the most.r I'e^st? Why? 
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■'. : '.V-' ' ' VITA; ■ ■ ' . . .;,,,. ;,,^- : ' 

. • Oantes. Allen Leach was iborn in East Chicago, IhTO^ on Ndvemb^r 25, 1947. 
■ : : Hi s el ementary educati on was recei ved i h Haimioi}d;ji0ndi ana^ He graduated^oip _ 
Highl-iand Hi^h School ,^Highl and, Indiana, 

V He attended Hanover College, Hariovef'. Jhdi ana, where he received the ' : v;: 
\\ Bachelor of Arts degree with a^major in Bysine?^^^^^^^ in 1969. .^.After 

• \ serving two 'years in the United States'.Ai^nw-^A^ ^ V 

position with the >]. C. Penney Company in Waukeganf Illinois . ''^^^^t ' ^■ 
'He attended tlTe» University / 
. received the Ma.ste.e.,of Education degree with a.major in Business^ ^^Hxion in : 
1974 arid the Doctor ,of Philosophy degree in Vocati-c^n^^^^^ ^'Educat^on , 

in 1978. ■ : < ■■• ■ . iv^-' '3-' : ■ " 

' His, teaching experience has included higji school , commuhity college, and 

untyersity teaching in business aad'vqcational education. He has conducted a 

number of warS^ps for teachers. throughout' the State of IT'linois on teaching 

^ small business ownership "'In d management and^^as worked wi th community col l e^6 

• teachers' and Chicago Public School teachers on methods pf teaching .occupational • 
'""^ survi val skills.^ '^^^^^^ and t^ching experience -totals over six year;s.' " 

;While pursuing work a4: the-^Uniyers^^ of Illinofs, he^held the .pdsitioh 
.offAssoci«»te Director of th6 project Methods and 'Procedures for tftaching, Small , 
'. Business 0WnershTi3,an4. Management (1975-76) and Research Assi^jlfit for , the^^ 

; '^^ ;;;prtfiec^1!fethods!^^ Teaching Occupatipnal Survival Ski 11 s/(l 977-7^) 

v'. ' Ir^fz-'tT^:!'" ■ ■■ . . ' ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ^ J ■ V . ; 

Tr^ese'^prpjects we're by the Department Adul t', Vocational apff Techr?{i - ; ( 

\'. V ^ai^ -Iciucati^^^^^ ; " ') ' ' : r 
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Durihg 1976-77 he servedx|l the Assistant Rirectoir of; the Small Bu| 
Hnstitutev spon^^^^^ 
the University of II linois. 




■ ■^:iSt^<^^ofe?sionai:aff|^tions inciuue.^ nuie.:....^..^ ..u.^..v..^. , , . 



include: American i/^bcatiphal Associati&^^ 



I1Jl|f(ps Business. Edufcr votvi^^^^i^ti^ 
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